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IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s 

en aeEN —LIBRARY, ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULP- 

gN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 

rE ays, and FRIDAYS, in March, April, May, J ey July, and 

is for Students are be o' btained from e Curator, Mr. 
ren. at the Museum. 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
EPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1 

SUNDAY MORNING, September 10.—Grand Pan dreon Serviee. 

TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ Elijah.’ 

TUESDAY EVENING.—‘ [srael in Egypt’ and Beethoven's Symphony, 


0. 7. 

M WEDNESDAY MORNING.—Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING (Public op ag —New Orchestral Work, 
composed for the occasion, and conducted by Dr. Hubert Parry ; Sulli- 
yan’s Music to ‘ The Tempest,’ and Miscellaneous Selection. 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Parry’s ‘Job,’ d d by the C 
and Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment.’ “4 

THURSDAY EVENING.—Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ and ‘The 
Hymn of Praise.’ 

FRIDAY MORNING.—‘ The Messiah.’ 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Closing Service by the Three Choirs. 

PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS.—Madame Albani, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Madame Belle Cole, Miss Jessie 
King, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Edwin Houghton, Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, and Mr. Brereton. 

Programmes, containing full particulars, may be obtained either from 
Messrs. Deicuton & Co. or Mr. E. J. Spanx, High-street, Worcester. 


Paar TOUR to the HOLY LAN D and 
the EAST.—SPECIAL SELECT P. 
The Rev: HASKETT SMITH, M. ved the ‘well known Traveller and 
sator will Lege a SELECT P to Athens, Stan, le, 
a Egypt ving. London Se; ber 13. ‘The 
, 2 will De un Pion of THOS. COO e. SON, and the 
Tour will _ = of exceptional interest, including several ‘places in 
Palestine n nerally ited. 
Early application should be made t to the mer Hasxerr aoe 7, Ken- 
Mansions, W.; or ‘nos. Coox & Son, Ludgate 
Cirens, ination. (The number will b be limi ted ) ) 














A N OPEN SCHOLAR of an Oxford College desires 
TUTORSHIP or COMPANIONSHIP any time during aoe and 
September.—Address T. C. C., 55, Brooke-road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL. — Refined, good 

HOME, with every care, OFFERED by Clergyman’s Widow to 

few YOUNG LADIES to attend fant — opposite. High 
recommendations. een urlow Park-road, wich, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
Salusbery- -road, Brondesbury, yo N.W. 

A full ,COURSE of TRAINING in Pinctice at for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schoo! 

rgarten Teachers are pre for ae Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Exam 


ination. 
wae offered in all Divisions. College Year begins Septem- 
r 
‘Address Principat, the Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury-road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 











REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








ATH CITY.—SCIENCE, ART, and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

A SCIENCE MASTER is required, capable of Teaching the ordina: = 
subjects of an O ized Science School. Salary, 1201. per annum, wi! 
probable opportunity of increasing income by Evening Classes. 

eS.” npg ART TEACHER is also required for the SCHOOL of ART, 

reference to the Industrial —— of Art. Ample 
time ior personal study. Salary, 50/. per ann 

Full culars of either appointment will 1 be sent on receipt of a 
stam) addressed envelope. 

A. GODFREY DAY, Director of Studies. 

19, Green Park, Bath. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of MIDWIFERY in the Queen’s College, Belfast, 

ving become VACANT, Candidates for that Office are requested to 

forward their testimonials to the Unprr-Secrerary, Dublin Castle, on 

or before | the 21st day of August, 1893, in order that the same may be 
the Lord Lieutenan 








ME, HENRY BLACKBURN'S LECTURES. 
OGRAMME for gees NSTITUTIONS, 1893-4. 
1. ‘Modern Masterpieces.’ 2. ‘The Art of Illustration.’ _ oe Book 
eltee Fetare. 4. ‘Moroceo Slippers.’ All illustrated by L e Light.— 
Address 123, Victoria-street, fame oo 8.W.—Studio Open Ly August 19. 


R. CYRIL BEDE’S LECTURES for SEASON 
1893-1894. (1) NELSON. (2) BYRON. oe setentie tam igpoiigs 
ions. “Mr. Bede is ahentor el emiulal 

For terms apply 1, Mount Pleasant-road, Stroud Green. N 


ENTLEMAN, aged 87 (trained as a Mechanical 
one fl Draughteman, &e), but specially with innate 
a Arrangin ng Organizing, 5 es &c., wishes to meet with 
Fost here qualifications co id be w lass references 
naa oa ‘Sysrem, 122, Great Port- 
tataveen ‘London, 1 w. 


Her mas of leading Provincial Evening Paper 
for many years is DISENGAGED. Perfect knowledge of Sub- 
Baiting. Norse pga os capacity for Humorous Writing. Leaders, 
Notes, yg deas ; Condensation. Exceptional references.— 
Address, J. L., 201, Whittington-road, , Bowes Park, N. 


GENTLEMAN, for many years resident in 

Paris as Correspondent for NGAGHM pewemeere, wih daw — h 
knowledge of a ae MENT o1 8. Would 
mdertake Translations.— J.B. L., 6, Pleet-strect, E E.C. 


[TERARY MAN seeks EMPLOYMENT. Varied 

ae eee Reviews, Correction and Pe gg oe for Press, 
Science, Statistics, Search a . ye Correspondent. 
dd, French, and G oF olitical Subjects.— 
cr, care of J. W. V ‘ickers, 5, Nicholas lane: E 


OLIDAY.—SEC.-COMPANICN.—Lady Short- 
hand Writer would like ENGAGEMENT at Home or Abroad. 
immaterial. Shorthan 


d 140 (own Remington), Literary facilit: 
and Press experience, fair German and French.—Cuance, the | Writers" 
Club, 190, Fleet-street, E.C. 


























QERIAL STORY.—WANTED, a SERIAL, about 
90,000 words, thoroughly interesting.—U. L., 379, Strand, W.C. 


PUBLISHERS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, 
WORKING SHARE in small PUBLISHING BUSINESS, capable 
qanvelopment. SAvertionr has papanenennse toenetent experience and 


ty. to f Gould’s Advertisi: 
Offices, Pe New Oxford-street, London, W.C. ” 


Anca ots nes will SELL for CASH the COPY- 
RIGHT of a number of SHORT STORIES, which have appeared 

the New Zealand press only, varying in shade from purely humorous 
wie lime. Also One Short ore Bartel, « and 3 omg = humerous Satire 
Deacon’s, Teesenait, -street, E.C. ie 


BokouGH of KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN. PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


an B Pablic Libraries Committee of the Corporation are prepared to 
for the app of CHIEF LIBRARIAN, ata 

sy ofS per annum. 
ed to erect a Central Library and Two Branch Libraries, 
ad until ¢ e former is erected the person appointed will be required 
pn all the necessary arrangements to prepare the Libraries for 


4 Hicants s mast be tho thoroughly anaes with the management and 
ic 
Applitations stating 
occu 




















— and past and 
on, with Ph my or ints of. pon patel of recent 
, and marked “Application for Chief Librarian,” to be delivered at 
my Office not later than the Ist day of September, 1893. 
y. 


vassing will disqualif B, BNL D 
AWE, Town Cl 
Town Hall, Hull, 20th July, 1899. ? — 





8 
The Candidate who may be selected for the ® Feetessership will hold 

= a @ period not exceeding seven years. 

lin Castle, 28th July, 1893. 


QuEPrrELD DAY TRAINING “COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE poopese to APPOINT a LADY 
TUTOR and LECTURER in EDUCATION. Sala 75l. Preference 
will be J tien to candidates who have had experience in a similar posi- 
tion. Names to be sent in on or before August 12 

Further particulars will be forwarded on ‘application to the Recisrrar, 
Firth College, Sheffield. 





S?: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
dington, W. 

The WINTER SESSION oa on OCTOBER 2nd, with an Intro- 
ductory Address at 4 p.m. by Mr. J. E. LANE, F.R.C.8. The ANNUAL 
DINNER will be held on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, at the Métropole, 
Mr. H. W. PAGE, F.R.C.8., in the Chair. 

ag SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of 1051, Five* of 52l. 10s., will be awarded by Examination on 
September 25th and 26th 

(* Two of which are “specially open to Students from Oxford and 
chadisthen 

Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by Com- 
petition at the end of each year, and there are, moreover, annually 
Sixteen Resident Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, 
a to Students without expense or charge. There is daily Clinical 

eaching by the Physicians and Surgeons. Frequent Classes are also 
held by the Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors. The School pro- 
vides complete preparation for the higher Examinations and Degrees of 
the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne- 
terrace, W. Terms may be a application to the Warden, E. W. 
Roventoy, M.D. and B.S.Lond., F.R.C.S. 

H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES last D ber laid the F dati 


Stone of 
THE CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 
The New Buildings will contain— 
(1) A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. . 
(2) aa IN WARDS, for the Reception of Lying-in Women as 


— 

A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. 
The latter bs deve be close to their work and more directly under the 
edical School. 








. Raine OF TORONTO. 





licati with i ial, will be received by the undersigned 
for ‘the position of PROFESSOR of LOGIC and METAPHYSICS in 
the University of Toronto until the Twentieth day of August next. 
Initial salary 2,500 dollars, with an annual increase of 100 dollars until 
the maximum of 5,200 dollars is reached. 


GEO. W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education. 


Education Department (Ontario), Toronto, July 12, 1893. 





(4) ADDITIONAL a WARDS. 

(5) A NURSES’ HOM 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all, at an 
estimated cost of 100,000. 

The Prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. Mappen, the 
School Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dea 


A. P. LUFF, M.D., "gub-Dean. 





YYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, ge Legal, or other Ey ® A ahr y yp peeecee? 


Tran, 23, Maitland P Park- villas, a. ~~ hill, N. W. Established 1884. 








THs UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
grants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
hse Pee different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the . The centres of Examination are oe. Andrews, ‘Aber. 
phy Beato , Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, 


fh eo WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 

NES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on terms bol suit [goatee 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchase Remington: 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, eenioere, Fitch, &c., from 81. MS. Copied 
with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. Highest references. Illus- 
trated ee e free.—N. Taytor, Manager, National Type-Writer 
Yhancery-lane (Holborn end). 





— Dumfries, Bainbargh. Glasgow, Inverness, “leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, L and n 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 

University, St. ‘Andrews, .B. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED, oon an Introductory 
Address by Professor CHARTERIS, M.D., on URSDAY, October 
9th, 1893. A Syllabus containing full pak My as to the Course — 
Education, and as to the Spear Examination required to 
ve sed by before Medical Study, may be obtained 

apply’ ing to Mr. W. Innes Appison, Assistant Clerk. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectiveiy worth 
each, tenable for One Year, will COM- 

















Bl R, 1893, viz., One Senior Lg pmo ya 
of the value of 751. will be awarded to the best 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship o of the 
( 





value of 751. will be awarded to the best 
merit) in Biology and Phy: yslology 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twen 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and su 
a = London ae Schoo! 

JUNIOR IN SCH (OLA RSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 

ON NE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50l., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under Twenty Years of age (if of 
sufficient merit) in Physics, Chemistry, Animal iology, and Vegetable 
Biology. The ‘or the of 1501. will be of about the 
renee uired for Honours in the Loon University Preliminary 
Scientific mination, and those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhi- 
bition will be of about the range of the Pass questions in that Examina- 
tion. The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION, value 20/, will be competed 
for at the same time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the three following Languages—Greek, French, 
and German. 

The Classical Subjects Yo those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination o: le: 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
ba enter to a full course at St. Bartholomew’ ’s ) Hospital tal in the October 


Spsape es The n for these Scholarships 
wil be held on mye ot ange 1889. * Bot 
For particulars, ap on may be made, personally or ee to 
the WARDEN oF THE Soxtacs, St. Partholomen" ‘s Hospital, E. 





ty-five Years 
ea Practice 

















picture REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with pans to safe and cautious treatment, 
RAINE THO 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman- -square, w. 


YH AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions St the most important Pairings in the 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.| LOUVRE, PARIS. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. | LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE. HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG 
PITTI, FLORENCE. |p PRADO, MADRID. 
ACADEMY of FINE ARTS, FLO- | VATICAN, ROME. 

HAARLEM. 
| FRANKFORT, 





AMSTERDAM. 
The HAGUE. 





THE PARIS SALONS. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY -MILLET, COROT, ROUSSEAU, 
DAUBIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESDAG. 





Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are Lastly ats are easily 
looked over, and are of great interest to Lovers of Art. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN FRENCH 
and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOIR, &c. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 184 pages, with Illus- 
trated Supplement, containing nearly tine? Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, post free, One Shillin 

New pamphlet, ‘ Autotype a Decorative po Educational Art,’ free on 





application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, 






4 
| 
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HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 


M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
resented. 


Publishing and 
an onials from Leading Authors on 
application to Mr. A. “ Buroues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-ro' 
ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
« 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 


Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
ble prices. terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 


rs, &c., on application. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
= = of eect ad Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate o! estigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms oa saguenen” 
12and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
PRINTED and PURLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, high-class es y~ homepage _ 5 ty 4, 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., ooo ane —d Printing and 
Publishing of first-class ‘Newepapers, janes, toe ogues, 
Pamphiets, Prospectuses, Articles of on, a ‘of Evidence, 
&e., ben fathe —_ -. Their Offices are fitted with the latest improvements 
in ie Boney ond other Machinery, the most modern English and Forei; 
the mee none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon t 
premises for itorial Offices, free. Seleeragh and d Publishing part 
ments 2759. P London.” 











Catalogues. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


prom okTAL supplied on moderate terms. 
TA aa a on application. 
DULAU & 0-SQU. 


CO. 37, 80 
Lb 1.1.8 & ian, 1. oa 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUE of RBOENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 
READY, post free, 6d. 
29, ood Bond-street, London, W. 


BERNARD QUARITCH'S 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 
OF RARE OLD BOUKS 
AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
May be had, post froe, for Six Penny Stamps. 
*,* BERNARD QUARITCH’S Monthly Lists are sent gratis to Book- 

buyers in all parts of the Globe. 

BERNARD Quaairen, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


{IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

mens Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

G. and R. Cruiks! iz, Rowlandson, &c. The e largest 

and od icest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 

issued Monthly and sent post free on application. > Bought. — 
Waurer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 

















M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


SELECT 





MUDIE’S ae oe 


Books can be h dat ri in London 
by the rocteny cerning 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Asnam. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 84, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 





PAGNOLETTO—CARRACCI.—FOR SALE, 
TWO beautiful PICTURES by these Old Masters, poe in the 
Gallery of His Majesty Dom Pedro IL, late Emperor of Brazil. Can be 
Viewed by appo:ntment.—Address Monreniave, 212, Mansion House 
Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria-street. 





T° PRIVATE COLLECTORS and DEALERS.— 

An interestin eee lay of the OLD MASTER ENGRAVERS 
TO BE SOLD, en db Private Treaty. —— A. B., care of J. W. 
Rhodes, Architect, 7, ‘Mt tre.court Chambers, E.C. 


't‘O ART SCHOOLS and STUDENTS.—Full-size 

CASTS TO BE SOLD, unpainted and in good condition, of the 
Germanicus, Townley Venus, Torso Belvedere, Orante from the ‘Louvre, 
Horse's Head from the Parthenon, Torso of Venus, and a few others.— 
Apply to Mr. T. Wricur, 28, Clarence-gardens, Regent's Park. 


a 

XCEEDINGLY handsome old CHIPPEN DALE 
SIDEBOARD (Inlaid) <= SALE, seven feet long, fitted Closets, 
Drawers, Cellarettes, &e good condi tion, price 12 Guineas; also an old 
Mahogany (Inlaid) BUREAU SECRETAIRE, fitted inside with small 
Drawers, Pigeon-holes, &c., good condition, accept 6 Guineas. Suitable 
for Gentieman’s Mansion. Sketches sent, or can be seen.—Lapy, 

Cromwell House, Morton, near Northallerton. 


T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 

Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from whececgea Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south aspect ; dh vega on bank ‘of river ; perfect 
quiet ; = view of open country ; facilities for keeping boat ; 











speaking 
tube and gas throughout; blinds. Rent, for a term, 50/.—Appl 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. » 50L.—Apply O., 10, 


OURNEMOUTH.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

in a Private ye Large modern house, situated — the 

ines, close to sho) ‘Arcade, and within three minutes’ k of 

ier and Chine rang Terms 5s. per day, or 30s. weekly. No" extras 
whatever.— W xBR0Ga, 5 mbe. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a “amg eg Central —— Close to 
Common, three minutes from 8.E. Ry, Station. Dry, in rating 
ir.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 











Sales by Auction 


Miscellaneous Books, Law Library, Autographs, §c. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SRL by AUCTION, 
heir Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 10, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including Grammont’s Memoirs, with extra plates, 4to mag ha Anti- 
quities, 14 vols.—Walpole’s beg 6 —_~ — Pinkerton’ oyages, 
17 vols. —Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols. 8vo.—Wordsworth’s Works, 11 vols. 
rogacee 's House of Stuart. 4 vols. —Egan’s Life in} London, English Spy, 
— phs of Eminent mages. Also the LAW LIBRAR of 
the late OS. WALKER, Esq., of the Northern Cireuit (by order of 
the Executrix), comprising the New Law Reports, from the commence- 
ment, 1865-6. to the present time, and the usual Reports and Books of 
Reference and Practice—Office Desks, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, Curiosities 
Srom Syria, Miscellaneous Property, §c. 


R. J. C. STEV =ne will SELL by AUCTION, 
a at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, wate wt gy on Lt 
DAY NEXT, August 11, at half-past 12 onder of the sely,a Rat a 
of TELEGRAPHIC APPARATC 8 (by order o ye Right Hon. t : Post. 
master-General), an interesting COLLEC' of CURIOS, COSTUMES, 
&c.,fromSYRIA. Also Microscopes—Te ~ tate 8—Field-Glasses—Photo- 
graphic Apparatus, comprising some First-Class Cameras and Lenses, 
s. Cases, Mounts. &c.—Electrical and Gaivanic Appliances—Books 
nee and Miscellaneous Property. 


= view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








OOKS WANTED EVERY WEEK. — See the 

Lists of Hundreds of Books Wanted eee for every week 

in the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

(Established 1837.) Price 1jd. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter-lane, Londo 


LACKWOOD: ) MAGAZINE 
0. 934. AUGUST, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
AT the GREEN DRAGON. By Beatrice Harraden. 
The STORY of the AMERICA CUP: International Yacht-Racing. By 
R. Jope-Slade. 
RUSSIAN PROGRESS in MANCHURIA, 
A FRENCH STUDY of BURNS. 
IN ORCADIA. 
EARLSCOURT. Chaps. 28-31. 
— FRENCH CATHEDRALS. By the Hon. Lady Stafford North- 
cote. 





FONTINALIS in SCOTLAND. By C. Stein. 
PRIEST-RIDDEN IRELAND. 
NEW BOOKS. 
The INDIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION. 
The COUP D'ETAT. 
Willam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1893. 

INDIA BETWEEN TWO FIRES. By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 

The CRISIS in INDO-CHINA. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 

—— in PROFESSOR HUXLEY. By Professor St. George 
Mivart. 

The FUTURE of EDUCATION. By Professor Mahaffy. 

‘MY STAY in the HIGHLANDS.’ By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 

RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 

PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS for CHILDBEN. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Meath. 

The mg GREGOIRE and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By the 
Hon lliam Gibson. 

The nthe of D. G. ROSSETTI. By W. Basil Worsfold. 

An OPEN LETTER to LORD MEATH. By Bishop Fitzgerald. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM: a Rejoinder. By Professor Max Miiller. 

The ART of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Colonel Kenney- 
Herbert (‘‘ Wyvern”). 

An INCIDENT in the CAREER of the Rey. LUKE TREMAIN. By 
the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

“HOW LONG, 0 LORD, HOW LONG?” By W. H. Wilkins. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


TT’'HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
ETHICS and the STRUGGLE for EXISTENCE. By Leslie Stephen. 
FRENCH PLAYS and ENGLISH AUDIENCES. By George Barlow. 
a ree FARRAR and the “ RITUALISTS.” By Canon Knox 
ittle. 





SPRING in the WOODS of VALOIS. By Madame Darmesteter. 

The STRUCTURE of the GOSPEL of PETER. By J. Rendel Harris. 

LESSING and his PLACE in GERMAN LITERATURE. By T. W. 
Rolleston. 


SCOTLAND and DISESTABLISHMENT. By Donald Macleod, D.D. 
The ASSOCIATED LIFE. By Walter Besant. 

The NEW ISLAM. By Edward Sell. 

The GRAY and GAY RACE. By Stuart Henry. 

The EVOLUTION of LIBERAL UNIONISM. By Sir G. Osborne 
Morgan, Bart., M.P. 

Isbister & Co. Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


DINBURGH (St. Giles’s) CATHEDRAL.— 
No. 2 of the BUILDER Scottish Series appears in the issue of 
August 5. Post free, 44d 
Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL.— 


For fine View of Interior, see the BUILDER of August 5. Post 








ESTMINST 
W a Satie’ nee as v 1E W. 


Contents. 








1 MPRA” EERBGTORAON aa asRN Gem 
. The =e DECAD. 
NATURALISM. By RG. M. Brown BNCE of SUPER. 
3. The TOLONY of GIBRALTAR By W. ‘Fraser Ree. 
4. igh RULE fn OPERATION. By H. G. Keene. 
5. CAN. a and the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. By J. Castey) 
0] 
6. BURL pina CUSTOMS. ay A an pry Howlett, F.8.A 
7. The T 2 agg S and P’ of AMERICAN POPULAR GOVERN. 
MENT. By F. W. Be 
8. ee eee : aay “+ nung Praveen fand Theo 
5 oy) ; Politics ; Vo Ss an vels 
logra hy ; Belles-Lettres; Art. = 


2 


London : “Henry & Co. 6, Bouverie- Street, E.C. 


ANGLO -CONTINENTAL-MAGAZINE 
MERAN, TYROL. ’ 
F. W. ELLMENREICH'S VERLAG. 
Dresden: R. v. Grumbkow, Hof Verlag. 
London: Mr. E. Woodin, 16, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, E, c. 
where Copies may be had and Subscriptions will be ones. 








[JNCLE TOBY and the WIDOW WADMAN 
in the SENTRY-BOX. 

The above well-known Picture, representing the famous incident in 
“Tristram Shandy,’ is the “Old Master from the National Gallery” in 
this week’s BUILDING NEWS. 

Price 4d. ; post free, 4}d. 
Of all Newsmen and Bookstalls, or from the Office. 
London: 332, Strand, W.C. 


‘O ARTISTS. 
Bote the view 2 encouraging the Artistic "ie tone Represent. 
of the 


tion resting 
BU. ILDING NEWS =, 








HREE PREMIUMS 
or 
TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS, 
FIFTEEN POUNDS, 
AND 
TEN POUNDS, 
ns nlp for the best THREE DRAWINGS of any ARCHITEC. 
‘CTURESQUE apr for reproduction in the Build- 
ing News. Te ge | =, & of old = ae See in the United 
Kingdom or abroad hile due re — in the award of the 
it the sub; 
chosen should Be accurately shown AY AY pA point of = 
and ae preference will, of course, be given where the two requisites are 


= . 

neat to the premiums specified above, a limited er of 
CONSOLATION. PRIZES of ONE GUINEA each will be awarded to the 
anthors of drawings which may be s ified as deserving “ Honourable 
Mention.” Drawings may be in line, in black or white, or in sepia, and 
should be made on white paper. The drawing must be of the same 
portions as our double-page plates, which measure l5in. by llin. 
exact size of the may vary g to their style of —- 
tion and anenees of execution; but, as a rule, , half as la ange again as 
aren reproduction is the best size to adopt—viz. , 22hin by 16} in, 7 
thereabouts. 

Drawings may be sent in on a stretcher or roller. All drawings to 
which premiums or consolation prizes may be awarded will become the 
ober of the Proprietors of the Building News. The rest will be 

turned to com: = gy The decision of the Editor of the Building 

Ne ‘ews will be fin: All drawings for this competition must be sent in, 

carriage paid, by OCTOBEK 31st. The name and address of each com. 

aqme much be attached to each a One or more drawings may 
sent in, at the option of competitors. 











Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
by W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


N OTES and QUERIES. 





(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 
-_ 8 ag Inn Fields—“ Hie: ly) il ” Bibles—Shakspeare's 
y — ‘La Déesse ~‘rhatened Co ; —‘* What price?”— 
H 'ybatia~-Tithe—Tandem D.O.M 


QUERIES :—“ Dalmahoy’ afin Blocks—Marshal Junot — “‘ Donil 
lette Pocket-book ”"—Buckler’s pg he pt. Cormand—High Sheriff's 
Gilt Rod—Lyston Parish Chure x—Trances—Name Sought— 
Archdeacon Berens—‘‘ Bell _ Gloucester—Peter de la Roche— 
N. Py ae Token—Suicides’ Burial—Daubigny’s—St. Peter 
and the Triple wn—Eva, Wife of Strongbow—Ferreri Fami'y— 

Fair Rosamund—Picture. 

REPLIES :—T. Shadwell — Shakspeare Monument—Italian Idiom—R. 

Savage—Saracen Conquest of ee ee Roll of 

Earl of Huntly—‘* Houyhnhnm "—Abbey Churches—C. Mercy—Post 

Office in the Seventeenth Centu me Families—Performance 

of Mass—The Passing Bell—Wiiliam Pont de l’Arche—Ladies thrice 
Married—Chess—Old1 —— 2 elie ite Scientific che | 

—*Stoat”— Golden Rose—“ eden J Philosophers ’—Mistake 

‘Dombey and Son’—To! Latin—Misuse of Screntite 

Terms — “ Soul-caking ” opt] Lady Charlotte Edwin—Archie- 

piscopal Etiquette—Altar—Sugar-plums—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES on BOOKS : — Walker's ‘Siege of Londonderry ’— Arnold's 
—- of St. Edmund’s Abbey,’ Vol. I1.—Magazines of the 
nth, 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


LAST — arena contains— 

NOTES :—“ Dandy ”"—Sh Bonfires—Hannibal's 
Vinegar— Russian Am! Daseadore—"" Blood "—“Mrs, Grundy "—The 
Wate 's Bills Golden Dog” ~ Quebec—Siege of Derry—Misquota- 
tion—West Indian Superstitio 


QUERIES : — Golf — Grenville: ani —Field Names— Rosicrucian 
Phrase—John ene geen me House of ea 
mates —King of Northumbria — s National OE eters Martens 
O’Brien — Hyde Park Corner— Walter Cromwell —‘ ‘The General 
Wolfe "— ATMS of Knights of the Round Table—Thatched Churches 

—Jenal”: ‘Jannock ”"—Thistle—‘ The English Festiuall '—Lineson 
St. Luke—“ Rumbelow ”: St. Yago—Earthenware in Scotland—Mor- 
ganatic Marriage—Sapek—James Webb—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Engines with pets 7. Garratt—Armeria— Fé 
droyant — * Kimble Dolman” — Woodpecker — “ Erewhile 
“the House ”__Devizes—Esturmy Family—Tennyson’s ‘C 
the Bar '—Herring Pie—Charles Steward—Troy ‘Town—Oldest Trees 
in the Wor! ld—Burial by Torchlight—Aldgate or Pile He 

gne—‘ Dad”: ** Dadda "—Brigadier-General W. i] 
jitale Conversorum et Puerorum ”"—Marriage pn he K 
Marriage—Lady of the Bedchamber. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Fitzgerald’s ‘London City Suburbs ’-Sommer’s 

Kalender of Shepherdes ’—Craik’s ‘Swift’—Nicholson’s ‘ Ben Jon- 

son "—Crépieux-Jamin’s ‘ Handwriting and Expression.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d. each ; by post, 43d. 
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~ MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ &c. 


WORLD.—‘ A story which lacks nothing of excitement | DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The book is alive with rapid 
and adventure.” | action, and abounds with dramatic incident.” 
ATHEN ZZ UM.—“ Outside the pages of ‘Monte Cristo’ SCOTSMAN.—“‘ Mr. Conan Doyle has fairly surpassed 
there never were such | hair’s-breadth escapes or such | himself in his new story ‘ The Refugees.’” 
marvellous coincidences. MORNING POST.—“ A tale of adventure, full of marvels 
OBSERVER,.—‘‘ This work appears to us the strongest, | such as it would be more than difficult to surpass.” 
the most sustained, and the most, perfect as a work of lite- Mr. James Payn, in the JLLUSTRATED LONDON 
rary art, of all the writer's books. | NEWS.—‘* The Refugees’ reanimates the Court of 
SPEAKER.—“ In ‘ The Refugees’ Mr. Doyle has added Louis XIV. Its movement and colour, seen through the 
another triumph to those already secured by his pen, and mist of years, is marvellous.” 
has given us an historical novel of surprising brilliancy and SPECTATOR.—“ A masterly work...... It is not every year, 
interest.” or even every decade, which produces one historical novel of 
DAILY NEWS. — “In picturesqueness, inventiveness, | 8UCh quality as this story.” 
lifelike brilliaucy of effect, Mr. Conan Doyle is at his best SATURDAY REV/JEW.—“‘‘ The Refugees’ is a charming 
in his latest story.” contribution to an admirable kind of literature.” 








THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—Yew Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 
SWIMMING. By Arcaipatp Sincuarr and Wicxi1am Henry, Hon. 


Secs. of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text by S. T. Dadd, and from Photographs 
by G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“At last swimmers have a standard work of reference—complete, reliable, and brimming over with information.” 
English Sports. 


CABINET EDITION OF GARDINER’S ‘GREAT CIVIL WAR.’ 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By Samve. 


R. GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D. Géttingen; Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of 
Christ Church, Fellow of King’s College, London. CABINET EDITION. With New Preface. In Four Monthly 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. (Vols, I. and 1], now ready, 


A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND. from the Earliest Times to 


1608. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., Author of ‘ Irish Names of Places,’ ‘Old Celtic Romances,’ &. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION WITH NEW PREFACE AND APPENDIX. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: being a Record of 


Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orienta- 
bate and ye ee of the Temples, by R. M. W. SWAN. With Map, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 
rown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of HALF-A-CENTURY, with Instruc- 
tions in the Use of the Fast Reel. By Major F. POWELL HOPKINS. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“There ought to be a hearty laugh for all readers upon nearly every page of this book, and there is not a paragraph 
which can honestly be described as dull. When a man has been wielding the fishing-rod for fifty years......yet puts his 
experiences into 225 pages, the reader may be pretty sure that the interest will be sustained.”—Field. 


MADOC: an Essay on the Discovery of America by Madoc ap Owen 
entury. 


Gueaeté in the Twelfth ..' THOMAS STEPHENS, Author of ‘The Literature of the Kymry.’ Edited 
by LLYWARCH REYNOLDS, B.A. Oxon. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The SEVEN CITIES of the DEAD; and other Poems, Lyrics, and 


Sonnets. By Sir JOHN CROKER BARROW, Bart., Author of ‘The Valley of Tears,’ ‘ Towards the Truth,’ ‘ Mary 
of Nazareth,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Five New Volumes. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance founded on the Icelandic Sagas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘ She,’ ‘Allan Quatermain,’ &c. With 17 Plates and 
34 Illustrations in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 


Garden. By GEORGE MILNER. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. By R. A. Procror. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Procror, Grant Auten, A. Wirson, 


T. FOSTER, and E. CLODD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CUSTOM and MYTH. By Anprew Lane, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DORRIE.’ 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By Wr.am Trresuck, 
Author of ‘ Dorrie,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A quaint and es story......The story of Mark’s life at the Welsh farm is avery real and faithful narrative and 
picture, ap vivid, and full of richly humorous incidents and descriptions. The book is unique—not to be classed, 
and not easily to be described ; but it is as original in manner and matter as it is fresh and fascinating.” —Scotsman, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, New York: 15 East 16th-street, 





BLACK’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Bath and Cheltenham. 1:. 
Belfast and Giant’s Causeway. 
Brighton and Vicinity. 1s. 
Buxton. 1s. 
Canterbury and Rochester. 1+. 
Channel Islands. 2s. 6d, and 1s. 
Cornwall (and Sciily Isles). 2s. 6d. 
Derbyshire. 2s. 6d. 
Devonshire. 2s. 6d. 
Dorsetshire. 2s. 6d. 
Dublin and Wicklow. 
Edinburgh. 1s. 
English Lakes. 33s. 6d. 
English Lakes (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Galway. 1+. 6d. and 1s, 
Glasgow and the Clyde. 1. 
Gloucestershire. 2s. 6d. 
Hampshire. 2s. 6d. 
Harrogate and Vicinity. 1s. 
Hereford and Monmouth. 
Ireland. 5s. 
Ireland (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Isle of Man. 2s. 6d. 
Isle of Wight. 1s. 6d 
Kent. 32. 6d. 
Kent (Watering-Places). 1s. 
Killarney Lakes. 1s. 6d. and 1s. 
Leamington and Environs. 1s. 
Liverpool and Environs. 1s. 
London and Environs. 5s. 
Manchester and Salford. 1s. 
Moffat Spa. 1s. 
Scarborough and Whitby. 1:. 
Scotland. 8:. 6d. 
Scotland (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Surrey. 2%. 6d. 
Sussex. 2s. 6d. 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond. 1s. 
Wales (Complete in One Volume), 5s. 

Do. North. 3s. 6d. 

Do. South. 2s. 6d. 

Do. (Shilling Edition). 1+ 
Warwickshire. 2s. 6d. 
Where Shall We Go? 3s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
Yorkshire. 5. 


1s. 6d., 1s. 


ls. 6d, and 1s. 


2s. 6d. 





In 1 vol, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 33, 6d. 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health Resorts 
of Europe, the Mediterranean, &c., including 
a Trip through India. 


Edited by A. R, HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


“It is very good reading for those who, as we do, like 
guide-books to read when they are neither —— dry nor 
ambitiously funny, and it gives a great deal of information 


without pretending to omniscience.”—Saturday Review. 





BLACK’S 
LARGE TOURIST MAP 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


Scale—4 miles to the inch. 
Divided in 12 Districts. 
Each District 6d, folded; or on cloth, in cloth 
case, 18, 
Plan of the Districts free on application. 


A. & C., BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 
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MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. |HURST & BLACKETT’S | STANFORD'S TOURIST LIsv. 


THE 3s. 6d. EDITION. 
SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 





EAST LYNNE. (Two Hundred and Seventy- 
fifth Thousand.) 


ADAM GRAINGER, &. (Tenth Thousand.) 
ANNE HEREFORD. (Thirty-fifth Thou- 


sand. ) 


BESSY RANE. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The CHABRINGS. (One Hundredth Thou- 


sand. 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 


Thousand.) 


DENE HOLLOW. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
EDINA. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. (Forty- 
fifth Thousand.) 
(Thirty- 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 
Second Series. 


(Twenty-sixth 


fifth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


(Twentieth Thousand.) 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series, 


teenth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 
LADY ADELAIDE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
LADY GRACE, (Sixteenth Thousand.) 
A LIFE’S SECRET. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, (Fifty- 
eighth Thousand.) 


MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
Thousand.) 


MILDRED ARKELL, 


sand.) 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
(Seventy-third Thousand.) 


ORVILLE COLLEGE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
OSWALD CRAY, (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
PARKWATER, (Twentieth Thousand.) 
POMEROY ABBEY. (Twenty-first Thou- 


sand.) 


The RED COURT FARM, 
Thousand.) 


ROLAND YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. (Fortieth Thousand.) 


_ SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. (Fiftieth 

ousand.) 

TREVLYN HOLD. (Fortieth Thousand.) 

The UNHOLY WISH, &c. (A New Edition.) 

VERNER’S PRIDE, (Thirty-ninth Thou- 
sand.) 


WITHIN the MAZE, 


sand.) 


(Thir- 


(Thirtieth 


(Forty-fifth Thou- 


(Forty-second 


(Fifty-fifth Thou- 





The Volumes are in crown Svo, size, bound in scarlet 
cloth, and lettered on the side ; each one will be sold 
separately. 

The published price is 3s, 6d. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


—~————. 
NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. 


By WILLIAM ARCHEE-S: 
“Mr. William Archer-Shee’s book gives personal reminiscence 
from a diary commencing with the days of the exile of Louis Philippe 
and ending with the days of the Commune in Paris. It is nota French 
diary, but in those times there were French Sg mage always with us. 
The father of this diarist was Sir Martin Archer nce President of 

R cademy. The names of Wellington, ‘Walter Scott, Tom 
r. Gladstone, and Lord 
Beaconsfield are frequently met with in the b ene The author saw the 
burning of the House of Commons, was present at the Coronation, and 
met at one time or another most of the cdlebrities of wate —_ ww 0, 
y 
NOW READY, 62nd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms ‘benatifally 

engraved, 31s. 6d. bo bound, gilt edges, 


LODGE'S PEERAGEan and BARONET- 


AGE for 1893. Under the Es 
and Corrected by the Nobility. 
“The sixty-second edition of ‘ Lodge's aetna and Baronet ‘is 
even more cee in its info. on, and more convenient its 
cross-references, , than its sixty-one predecessors. There is surely 
little room left for ieaprovenscns in future issue: 
Morning Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER 


INDIA. By Major-Ge TON MACMAHON, formerly 
HLM. Political Agent at tthe ¢ Oenre ry Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIBS. 


ROBERT CARROLL. By M. E. Le 


CLERC, Author of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope,’ ‘A Rainbow at Night,’ 
&c. 2 vols. 


KINGSMEAD. By Henry F. Buller. 


3 vols. 


The FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ ‘The 
Youngest Miss Green,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The WINNING of MAY. By the 


Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ An Old Man's Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. By G. M. Robins 


(Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds), Author of ‘ Vie Ides of March,’ ‘ The 
Tree of Knowledge,’ &c. vols. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By Margaret 


B. CROSS, Author of ‘Thyme and Rue,’ ‘Stolen Honey,’&c. 3 vols. 

“There are few contoeeay works of fiction that afford pleasanter 
reading than this charm gly told story, which abounds in graphic 
characterization and shrewd psychological analysis.” —Daily Telegraph. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry Cress. 
ae Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘ A Wily Widow,’ &c. 


«Disinherited’ being thoroughly well written is also thoroughly 
nena reading.” —Daily Telegraph. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each Ss. 6d. 
MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs.!HIS LITTLE ag Oey 
Molesworth | By veidetey Author of ‘John Halifax, 
IN the SUNTIME of her _ Gentle 
YOUTH. By Beatrice Whitby. MISTRESS BEATRICE 
A RAINBOW at NIGHT,| COPE. By M.E.LeClerc. 

By the Author of ‘Mistress | \A MABOR in the RANKS, 
Beatrice Cope.’ By Jessie Fothergill. 
JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant. | | NINETTR. By t the Author 
CASPAR BROOK of ‘Vera,’ ‘ Blue Roses, 


E’S 
DAUGHTER. By Adeline Ser-| A CROOKED PATH. By 
geant. | Mrs. Alexander. 


es of tbe eG ONE REASON WHY. By 
Beatrice W Beatrice Whitby. 

fed AWAKRUINC of MARY MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 
FENWICK. By Beatrice Whitby. | Manville Fenn. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. ! |e ipEe ot MARCH. By 
Ry Mabel Hart. 











A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
A MeO MAN’S THOUGHTS —— 

3 HANNAH. 
Beg The UNKIND WORD. 

‘or a LIFE. 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
Tle WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN) The OLD JUDGE; or, Lite 
NATORE. in a Colo 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | EAi78 st as 
INSTANCES, 7 LMERICANS at HOME. 

BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALO FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIR, 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME | LIFE of IRVING. 


LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHGBE, JUNIOR. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &. 
Just ready, Sixth Edition, Revised, 
ROUND ABOUT LONDON: His- 
torical, Archeological, Architectural, ea ee Notes for 
Tourists within a Circle of Twelve Miles LOFTIE, 
Author of ‘A History of London,’ &c. 
The Series embraces, in addition to the above :— 





Bedfordshire. Kent. 

Berkshire. Norfolk. 
Cambridgeshire. Somersetshire. 
Channel Islands. Suffolk. 
Cornwall. Surrey 
Derbyshire. Seenen. 

Devon, North. Warwi , 
Devon, South. arwickshire. 
Dorsetshire. Wiltshire. — 
English Lakes. Worcestershire. 
Gloucestershire. Wye (The) 
Hampshire. Yorkshire (E. and N,), 
Hertfordshire. Yorkshire (West), 





JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
Just ready, Ninth and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 
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—— 


Le Docteur Pascal. Par Emile Zola. (Paris, 
Charpentier. ) 

Doctor Pascal; or, Life and Heredity. By 
Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. 
Vizetelly. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Wir ‘Le Docteur Pascal,’ of which a 
somewhat imperfect translation has just 
appeared, the series of ‘Les Rougon- 
Macquart,” the natural and social history 
of a family under the Second Empire, 
comes to an end. The twenty novels which 
were to be written on the lines laid down 
in 1869 have duly been written, one after 
another; the new ‘Comédie Humaine’ is 
achieved, and achieved exactly as it had 
been promised. ‘‘C’est ce qui fait ma 
force,” said M. Zola in the preface to 
‘L’Assommoir.’ ‘“J’ai un but auquel je 
vais.’ Never was there a truer saying; 
though this determination to do a certain 
thing, this fixity in carrying a theory to its 
logical end, is responsible not solely for the 
immense force, but also for much of the 
uncouthness and rigidity, of the work as a 
whole. ‘Le Docteur Pascal’ is not merely 
the conclusion, it is the epilogue, and 
the very deliberate epilogue, of the series; 
and there is a particular passage in 
the book which expresses so clearly and 
completely the whole aim and the whole 
contents of this series, that we must trans- 
late it at length. It is the doctor who 
speaks :— 

“Yes, our family might to-day serve as an ex- 
ample to science, the science which hopes one day 
to fix mathematically the laws of those accidents, 
in the nerves and the blood, which declare them- 
selves in a race after the first organic disturb- 
ance, and which determine, according to the 
surroundings, in every individual of this race, 
the sentiments, desires, passions, all the human 
manifestations, natural and instinctive, whose 
products take the name of virtues and vices. 
And it is also an historical document, it tells the 
story of the Second Empire, from the coup d’état 
to Sedan, for we have sprung from the people, 
have spread throughout the whole of contem- 
porary society, have reached every situation, 
carried onward by the overflow of appetites, by 
this essentially modern impulsion, this spur 
Which hurries the lower classes, in their march 
across the body social, into all their excesses...... 





What a horrible moving mass, what charming 
and terrible adventures, what joys, what suffer- 
ings, heaped together in this colossal pile of 
facts! There is history pure and simple, the 
empire, founded in blood, at first active, in- 
flexible, and authoritative, conquering the 
rebellious cities, then sliding into slow dis- 
organization, crumbling away in blood, in such 
a sea of blood that the whole nation has 
been all but drowned in it. There are 
social studies, commerce, small and great, pro- 
stitution, crime, the soil, money, the middle 
classes, the people, those who rot in the filth 
of the streets, those who revolt in the great 
industrial centres; all the gathering onset of 
sovereign socialism, ready to give birth to the 
new century. There are simple human studies, 
pages of the inner life, love stories, the fight of 
mind and heart against the injustice of nature, 
the destruction of those who cry out against too 
heavy a task, the cry of self-sacrificing goodness, 
conquering sorrow. There is fantasy, the soar- 
ing of the imagination beyond the bounds of 
reality, immense gardens, flowering through all 
the seasons, cathedrals with their slender spires, 
carved delicately, fairy tales fallen from Para- 
dise, ideal love, winging its way to heaven in 
a kiss. There is everything, best and worst, 
vulgar and sublime, flowers, filth, sobs, laughter, 
the very torrent of life itself, bearing human- 
kind along with it for ever.” 

It is such an impression of life that M. 
Zola has endeavoured to give; that, to a 
certain extent and in his own way, he has 
given. But is it really, as he would have 
it be, an impression of life itself? does it 
really throb with the blood of humanity? 
or is it an invention, something put care- 
fully together, a work of patience so 
immense as to be almost genius? Is this 
would-be realist a realist at all? M. Zola 
has defined art, very aptly, as nature seen 
through a temperament. The art of M. 
Zola is nature seen through a formula. This 
professed realist is a man of theories, who 
studies life with a conviction that he will 
find there such and such things, which he 
has read about in scientific books. He 
observes, indeed, with astonishing minute- 
ness, but he observes in support of pre- 
conceived ideas. And so powerful is his 
imagination that he has created a whole 
world which has no existence anywhere but 
in his own brain, and he has placed these 
imaginary beings, so much more logical 
than life, in the midst of surroundings 
which are themselves so real as to lend 
almost a semblance of reality to the em- 
bodied formulas who inhabit them. 

It is the boast of M. Zola that he has 
taken up art at the point where Flaubert 
left it, and that he has developed that art in 
its logical sequence. But the art of Flau- 
bert, itself a development from Balzac, had 
carried realism, if not in ‘Madame Bovary,’ 
at all events in ‘ L’Education Sentimentale,’ 
as far as realism can well go without 
ceasing to be art. In the grey and some- 
what sordid history of Frédéric Moreau 
there is not a touch of romanticism, not so 
much as a concession to style, a momentary 
escape of the imprisoned lyrical tendency. 
Everything is observed, everything is taken 
straight from life: realism, sincere, direct, 
implacable, reigns from end to end of the 
book. But with what consummate art all 
this mass of observation is disintegrated, 
arranged, composed! with what infinite 
delicacy it is manipulated in the service of 
an unerring sense of construction! And 
Flaubert has no theory, has no prejudices, 





has only a certain impatience with human 
imbecility. M. Zola, too, gathers together 
his ‘documents,’ heaps up his mass 
of observation; and then, in this un- 
happy ‘‘development” of the princi- 
ples of art which produced ‘L’Education 
Sentimentale,’ flings everything _ pell- 
mell into one overflowing pot - au- feu. 
Take ‘Le Docteur Pascal,’ the last volume 
of the series. There is a scientist, who 
seems intended to form a sort of amalgam 
of Claude Bernard and Brown-Sequard, a 
doctor with a theory of heredity and an 
empirical practice of injections; he has 
reached the age of sixty, absorbed in 
solitary studies, when suddenly, at the 
age of sixty, the human passions be- 
gin to assert themselves, and, after the 
manner of Zola, it is his niece that he 
falls in love with. These two figures 
dominate the book, types of wise age and 
loving youth, the new David and Abishag. 
Clotilde is as much an abstraction as Pas- 
cal; a being so elementary, so definitely 
indefinite, never existed. Around these two 
central figures are placed the last survivors 
of the Rougon - Macquarts: the imbecile 
centenarian aunt, who dies of fright; the 
octogenarian uncle, a drunkard, who dies of 
spontaneous combustion; the frail and weak- 
witted child, who dies of bleeding at the 
nose. It is with immense skill that the 
strings are manipulated, the puppets set 
dancing for their moment, before being 
put back, once for all, into the box. 
But with it all, with all this skill, 
amounting almost to genius, in the move- 
ment of masses, in the placing of events 
and persons, there is a sense of something 
mechanically constructed; ‘‘a light that 
never was on sea or land,’ in another than 
the poet’s meaning, lighting up, with mere 
limelight from the wings, this drama of 
scientific passions, this epilogue of heredities. 
Human nature is now exalted, now debased, 
for the convenience of a theory, in the ser- 
vice of a parti pris. The probabilities of 
nature and the delicacies of art are alike 
drowned beneath a flood of turbid observa- 
tion, and in the end one does not even feel 
convinced that M. Zola really knows his 
subject. 

We once heard M. Huysmans, with his 
look and tone of subtle, ironical malice, 
describe how M. Zola, when he was writing 
‘La Terre,’ drove into the country in a 
victoria to see the peasants. The English 
papers once reported an interview in which 
the author of ‘Nana,’ indiscreetly ques- 
tioned as to the amount of personal obser- 
vation he had put into that book, replied 
that he had once lunched with an actress of 
the Variétés. The reply was generally 
taken for a joke, but the lunch was a reality, 
and it was assuredly a rare experience in 
the life of solitary diligence to which we 
owe sO many impersonal studies in life. 
Nor did M. Zola, as he sat silent by the side 
of Mlle. X., seem to be making much use 
of the opportunity. The language of the 
miners in ‘Germinal,’ how much of local 
colour is there in that? The interminable 
additions and divisions, the extracts from 
a financial gazette, of ‘ L’Argent,’ how much 
of the real temper and idiosyncrasy of the 
financier do they give us? In his descrip- 
tions of places, in his mise en scene, M. Zola 
puts down what he sees with his own eyes, 
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and, though it is often done at utterly dis- 
proportionate length, it is done magni- 
ficently. But in the far more important 
observation of men-and women he is con- 
tent with second-hand knowledge, the know- 
ledge of a man who sees the world through 
a formula. M. Zola sees in humanity /a 
béte humaine. He sees the beast in all its 
transformations, but he sees only the beast. 
He has never looked at life impartially, he 
has never seen it as itis. His realism is a 
distorted idealism, and the man who con- 
siders himself the first to paint humanity as 
it really is will be remembered in the future 
as the most imaginative writer of his time. 








The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and 
Insects. By Phil Robinson. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Tux author of the ‘ Poets’ Birds’ and the 

‘Poets’ Beasts’ always writes pleasantly, 

and the amount of acquaintance displayed 

with literature, especially with the works of 
the minor poets, is really remarkable. We 
can understand why Shakspeare is seldom 
mentioned, for all our great dramatist’s 
allusions to animals have been done to 
death, and we could have put up with 
rather less of Milton, or at least a better 
selection of passages; but it is difficult to 
assign a reason for the omission of several 
important writers. We imagine that Mr. 
Robinson got his authors “ devilled” for 
him, for hardly any single brain could have 
extracted all this material, and it is enough 
to have assimilated it; but sometimes 
the delver, or ‘‘ deviller,” nods, and of this 
there is a striking instance in the remarks 
on the crocodile. Southey is little read now- 
adays, and his long heavy poems are almost 
forgotten; but he wrote some amusing dog- 
gerel ballads, and in one of them he tells 
how a woman, whose son had been taken 
down by a saurian on the banks of the Nile, 
went to complain to the king of the croco- 
diles, who was sitting upon the eggs of the 
queen during the absence of his consort. 

The monarch, ‘‘ who has no tail to strike 

and slay,” resents interruption, and replies : 

I have teeth moreover, as you may see, 

And I will make a meal of thee. 

“Which he promptly does,’’ adds Mr. 

Robinson. The crocodile king does nothing 

of the kind, for the woman takes advantage 

of his tailless condition, and 

She took him the forelegs and hind between, 

And trundled him off the eggs of the queen. 

Then, catching up a young crocodile prince 

in each hand, she 

Thrust the head of one into the throat of the other 

And made each prince-crocodile choke his brother. 

And when she had trussed three couples that way, 


She carried them off and hastened away. 
* * * * 


‘* Mash-Allah,” her neighbours exclaimed, with 
delight ; 

She gave them a funeral supper that night, 

Where they all agreed that revenge was sweet, 

And young prince-crocodiles delicate meat. 

In his remarks upon ‘“ Snakes in Nature” 
Mr. Robinson shows his personal knowledge 
of the habits of those reptiles, and he points 
out the error of Darwin in speaking of the 
‘foamy folds” of serpents; but he should 
have explained that the writer in question 
was Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of those 
ponderous poems ‘The Botanic Garden’ and 
‘The Loves of the Plants,’ and not his far 





more celebrated grandson Charles, who is 
also mentioned further on, without anything 
to show that the two men are not identical. 
We do not complain of Mr. Robinson for 
including whales and other sea-monsters 
under “‘ Poetic Fish-fancies,” for the poets 
are responsible for this ; nor will we criti- 
cize the union of crustaceans and bivalves 
under ‘‘ Shell-fish,” for are they not sold in 
the same shop? but about the poets’ dol- 
phins the author has got strangely confused. 
Undoubtedly, as he correctly remarks, the 
dolphin of the poets is a porpoise—at least 
it usually is so; but the dolphin celebrated 
by Falconer and Byron, which changes its 
colours in its death agonies, is certainly a 
fish, Corypheena, and that is just what the 
compiler does not tell us, though he surely 
must know it. He is severe upon Somer- 
ville for speaking of ‘this molehill earth 
and all its busy ants,” saying that a country 
gentleman ‘should, if any poet should, 
most assuredly have known the difference 
between ant-hills and mole-hills”’; but Mr. 
Robinson quite loses sight of the fact that 
‘‘mele-hill”’ is primarily a contraction of 
‘‘mould-hill.”’ The animal which throws up 
mounds of earth, and is trapped for doing 
so, was formerly called ‘‘mold-warp,”’ ¢.e., 
the caster-up of mould: a name shortened 
to “mole.” 

In the chapters about locusts and fireflies 
Mr. Robinson’s practical acquaintance with 
nature is displayed; and here, as in almost 
every page, he shows how utterly neglectful 
were most of the older poets—and many of 
the modern ones are no better—of anything 
like the study of truth for themselves. 
They copied their predecessors’ statements 
in the most servile manner, perfectly con- 
tent with themselves if they had succeeded 
in paraphrasing some conceit which had not 
the slightest foundation in fact; and the 
exposure of these impostures is a feature of 
the book. Mr. Robinson anticipates his 
critics by saying in his preface that he does 
not pretend to cite all the insects mentioned 
by the poets, and in this he has shown his 
discretion, especially as regards one with 
which the names of Pope and Lady Mary 
Montagu, and also Burns, are familiarly 
associated. In spite of some signs of haste, 
the book affords agreeable reading, and its 
contents have the advantage of being quite 
unconsecutive. 








James Thomason. By Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
James Tuomason governed the North-West 
Provinces of India for ten years, that is 
from 1843 to 1853. He left conspicuous 
memorials of his rule in the form the settle- 
ment of the land revenue took in those parts; 
in the Ganges Canal, of which, though he 
neither originated it nor, as it turned out, 
was permitted to see its completion, he was 
the great advocate and supporter; in the 
Civil Engineering College at Rurki called 
after his name; in the establishment of 
elementary education, of which in North 
India he may be considered the parent ; and, 
generally, in public improvements, prose- 
cuted with anxious consideration of the 
wishes, and even prejudices, of the people, 
and in the hope of enlisting their sympathy 
and co-operation. He was a man of whom 
Lord Dalhousie wrote, in the Gazette which 





announced his death, that his administra. 
tive capacity was surpassing ; and on such 
a point no one’s testimony could bear greater 
weight. 

All those who have made the problem of 
our sway in the East a special study have 
come across the labours of Mr. Thomason, 
and have, most of them, expressed a desire 
to know more of the man himself. But to 
the general public in England he has never 
been even a name; and though he per. 
sonally believed that the old country was 
watching his career with sympathy, it is to 
be feared that no real grounds existed for 
such a natural, if imaginary idea. Forty 
years have elapsed since Mr. Thomason died, 
and up to this spring no biography of him 
of any kind had appeared. But to those 
who were anxious that, even at the eleventh 
hour, his name should be recorded in India’s 
book of gold, the publication of Sir William 
Hunter’s “‘ Rulers of India” afforded a hope 
that justice would at length be done. Thoma- 
sonclearly cameinto the category of “‘ Rulers,” 
and it seemed difficult to know how he could 
be omitted. The volume under notice does 
not, however, belong to the series, and we 
gather from Sir Richard Temple’s preface 
that the reason of its exclusion was that the 
treatment was not deemed sufficiently his- 
torical, and that too prominent a place was 
given to the religious aspect of Thomason’s 
character. It may be conceded at once that 
if Sir Richard had left the religious element 
out of the portrait of his subject, the like- 
ness must have remained an imperfect one, 
because personal piety supplied an essential 
feature. At the same time the history of 
Mr. Thomason’s views on sacred topics was 
of no great importance ; they were neither 
speculative nor progressive, and were simply 
productive of a private devotion which 
should always have been kept in view, but 
need not have been described. James Thoma- 
son was the son of an excellent clergyman 
who had been curate to Mr. Simeon at Cam- 
bridge, and had, on his recommendation, 
accepted an East India chaplaincy with a 
view to missionary labours; and his re- 
sidence in Calcutta gave the direction to the 
career of his son. That son, as a boy of 
ten, was sent home and placed under the 
guardianship of Simeon himself, accepted 
the opinions of what has been called the 
Clapham sect, and never deviated from them 
one hand’s breadth during the whole of his 
life. The mention of these facts so com- 
pletely indicates the school of which Thoma- 
son was a sincere disciple that Sir Richard 
Temple’s amplifications of his tenets seem 
in a measure superfluous, and his quotations 
from commonplace books, &c., a little tedious. 
It is notable, as we have more than once 
remarked of late, how firm a hold the 
Clapham sect acquired upon the service 
of John Company and how large a pro- 
portion of its servants belonged to the 
Evangelical party as late as the days of 
Lord Lawrence. 

Thomason obtained what was then called 
a writership in the Indian Civil Service, 
passed through Haileybury, went out to 
his adopted country, and set steadily to 
work at his profession. The appointments 
he held were varied, and trained him in 
revenue and settlement work, and in the 
more miscellaneous questions incidental to 
the secretariat ; and his reputation for capa- 
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city and among became so great that 
[ord Ellenborough appointed him, at the 
early age of forty-nine, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces. The choice 
showed true discernment, and proved a 
lasting credit to that nobleman, whose great 

‘ftg were in some degree counterbalanced 
by hasty and ostentatious actions. Sir 
Richard Temple’s account of his master and 
friend (for such Thomason was to him) is 
very properly marked by affection. The 
little volume is an earnest panegyric, and 
couched in that optimistic, and perhaps 
ratherexaggerated, language natural to those 
who take, instinctively, a cheerfully favour- 
able view of the aims and achievements of 
British authority, wherever exercised. But 
then, again, it is written with very full 
knowledge of the subject. Sir Richard’s 
training, both as a Settlement officer and 
as John Lawrence’s secretary, qualifies him 
in an eminent degree to appreciate and 
describe the complete circle of Mr. Thoma- 
son's energetic efforts. With regard to 
the Ganges Canal, to Rirki, to the carrying 
out of the scheme of elementary education, 
and to the watchful encouragement of officers 
working in distant places—perhaps more 
in the direction of civilization than anything 
else—there can be no question that Mr. 
Thomason’s rule was one of active and 
progressive benefaction. But in the matter 
of what has been termed the Thomasonian 
system, which may be vaguely defined as 
an attempt to enable the village commu- 
nities to contract with the Government 
without the aid of middlemen, opinions 
are divided; and the controversy turns on 
points which, from their technicality, are 
unsuited for these columns. 

It will be enough to say that some con- 
sider that Mr. Thomason did not sufficiently 
regard the principles underlying our statutes 
of limitation, and, moreover, that in times 
of peace and regularity the unyielding 
demand of Government requires capital to 
meet it, falling as it does on an asset subject 
to variation from weather; and they point 
to the increased influence of the money- 
lender in the North-West Provinces, and 
to the deliberate recognition of the taluk- 
dars in the final settlement of Oudh. The 
ten years of unremitting labour and anxiety 
were too much for Mr. Thomason’s con- 
stitution, and he died at Bareilly, en route 
tothe hills, in the autumn of 1853. The offer 
of the Governorship of Madras was on its 
way to him when he fell sick, and it was 
stated that he was to have been made a 
baronet. These honours were well deserved, 
but came too late. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was a man of 
the highest character, careful in watching 
the work of his subordinates, and scrupulous 
i assigning merit wherever he discovered 
it. He had a claim to the epithet of ‘‘ good”? 
if ever any one had, and he lived in an 
atmosphere which was certainly that of 
greatness—high views, large projects, warm 
ad ardent hopes. But if some attributes 
of the prophet are essential to greatness— 
iia man, before we can yield him the 
purple, must not only dream of a splendid 
future, but must form some correct forecast 
ot what the future is really likely to be— 
then there may be some demur in our final 
judgment. The questions cannot be shirked 
~—Was the Thomasonian system a real boon 





to the peasant proprietors? Are the land 
record and registration of sufficient integrity 
to be used with safety in judicial proceed- 
ings? Was the sinister phantom with the 
money bags distinctly foreseen and pro- 
vided against? Time must supply the 
answers, and upon them also, perhaps, 
must depend the question of greatness. 
But at any rate the personality of James 
Thomason seems to us an interesting one, 
and we trust that the general public may 
not be deterred from reading his biography 
by the glowing periods of Sir Richard 
Temple, which, under the circumstances, 
are quite excusable. 








The Poetical Works of Aubrey de Vere. 6 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue poetical works of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere command respect by loftiness and 
purity of thought, and, as to their exe- 
cution, by a metrical impeccability worthy 
of a scholar and a seemly abundance 
of stately and poetically picturesque ex- 
pression. Their merits will make the 
complete edition of them justly welcome 
upon library shelves where contemporary 
poetry has its allotted place. Yet they 
are not of a kind to possess the ima- 
gination—still less to possess the heart: 
there is not the magnetism of life to life 
between them and their readers. They are 
records of human histories, investigations 
of human thoughts, but they have not 
human interest in them. This is because, 
whether solely from a limitation in their 
author’s poetic range or from also a prin- 
ciple of treatment which he has prescribed 
to himself, vehemence of passions and in- 
tensity of emotions have no place in his 
dramatic presentation. Sometimes where, 
from the incidents of the story, such feelings 
must inevitably have been called forth, there 
is no sort of indication of their existence ; 
sometimes where familiar historic fact, or 
the working out of the scheme of the piece, 
exacts recognition of them the method is to 
give information of them, as of past occur- 
rences, in conversations between outside 
observers. In ‘ Alexander the Great’ the 
devotion of brotherly love between Alex- 
ander and Hephestion is so carefully made 
prominent through four acts that it seems 
to be the heart of the drama, and any reader 
must naturally expect to find a climax of 
pathos and fierce agony when Alexander’s 
bereavement comes, and also to find in 
what follows something of the effects of 
Hephestion’s death upon the character of 
Alexander—which, considering the first four 
acts, would be necessary for dramatic truth 
even if not belonging to the historic bio- 
graphy. But all we hear of Hephestion’s 
death is, at the end of the fourth act, the 
statement to Alexander on his asking for 
his friend, 
Hephestion, sir, is slightly fever-touched 
And keeps his house ; 

Alexander’s reply— 

Command that Phylax tend him ; 
and then a soliloquy in which the cankerous 
Phylax rejoices that the king has put his 
longed-for prey into his hand, and which 
he ends with a jeer as if Hephestion were 
already setting forth on the ghost’s journey 
to the shades: and all we hear of how 
Alexander took the blow is in two and a 





half lines apiece assigned to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy as they talk with the lately arrived 
Cassander and with Eumenes :— 
er death some whit disturbed the 
Ing: 
The obsequies complete, he brightens daily : 
Would you had seen the pyre! 

PTOL. Describe that pyre: 
*T will make him understand the royal sorrow : 

It was grief’s madness—yet its beauty too. 
Thereon the talk passes to a really fine 
description of the pyre that was ‘a work 
of nations in a month” :— 

SEL. The stays 
Died out: the purple vault deepened to black 
Above that lower firmament of lights 
Which seemed a heaven more festive, nearer earth 
A many-shining city of the gods. 

All night the wind increased, till that strange music 
Swelled to a dirge so deep that some who hear.l 
Went mad, they say, and died. 

Eum. When midnight came 
The king gave word. The omnipresent fire 
Leaped to mid-heaven. The packed horizon showed 
As though the innumerous glebe had turned to man ; 
And each face pale as death ! 

The slightness of appeal to natural 
emotions and the expressive and clearly 
imagined picturing of incidents and cir- 
cumstances, which are respectively the 
poverty and the wealth of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere’s dramatization, whether in dramatic 
or narrative form, are, by their juxta- 
position, shown in typical contrast in this 
instance. 

The systematic coldness of Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere’s treatment is more appropriate 
in his legends of saints and records of 
the Church: and yet there might have 
been in them without offence—nay, there 
ought to have been in them — touches of 
every-day deep and tender feelings, for the 
want of which the poems lack living interest. 
And that the currents of incident in his 
Trish legends are more swayed by un- 
reasoning human impulses than is the 
case in his works generally is because, 
though not translations, those legends are 
deferential versions of the ancient tales in 
the original. Even so he is reticent of 
emotion: poetic dignity and some strength 
go to his retelling of these tales, but net 
poetic fervour. A comparison of his treat- 
ment of one of them, ‘The Children of 
Lir,’ with a representation of it, translated 
or approximately so, put forth a year or 
two ago by Dr. Todhunter, calls attention 
to a cause of the weakness of interest which 
is the misfortune of his poetic method—the 
check he makes by importunate didactic and 
expatiatory musings. These musings—a 
marked characteristic of Mr. de Vere’s 
poetry—are in many cases both valuable 
in quality and appropriately serviceable 
where they are placed; but sometimes they 
are, in the dramas, decidedly in the way 
of verisimilitude, and, in the narratives, of 
vividness. The straightforward pathetic 
terseness, bare of epithets, untouched by 
comment, of the tale of the Children of Lir 
as rendered by Dr. Todhunter stirs the 
imagination and moves to pity; the same 
tale told with Mr. de Vere’s real merits 
of versification, but interrupted and made 
diffuse in the process of trying to impress 
it, is perceived to have beauty and piteous- 
ness, but is comparatively little felt. 

It is in his shorter poems, the lyrical 
poems, that Mr. de Vere most wields the 
subtle influence ofa poet. ‘‘ Poems Classical 
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and Meditative” he entitles them. But all 
his poems are meditative. It is because the 
meditativeness best fits these poems, con- 
tents of vol. i., that vol. i. will be to most 
possessors of the collection of Mr. de Vere’s 
poetical works the most read and most re- 
membered of the set. 








Lights aid Shadows in the Life of an Artisan. 

By Joseph Gutteridge. (Coventry, Curtis 

& Beamish.) 

THERE is room for such a biography as this. 
Mr. Gutteridge is a ribbon weaver, who, 
during a long life, has pursued his vocation 
in Coventry, but who has by no means con- 
fined himself to mastering the intricacies of 
his trade there. That, indeed, he has also 
done, as was proved by his selection, 
at the instance of the Society of Arts, 
to visit France at the period of the Exhi- 
bition of 1867; but the subject of the 
present sketch, which is mostly, though not 
wholly, autobiographical, is a naturalist as 
well as a skilful workman, an antiquary, 
if not a musician, a maker of musical in- 
struments, a geologist, a dabbler in occult 
phenomena, and—on the present evidence 
it may be said—a man of letters. His 
appearance in the last character is specially 
welcome. With all the blaze of light that 
modern journalistic enterprise sheds on 
national life, we know far too little of the 
lives led by the masses, upon whose energy, 
industry, andsteady trustworthiness the fabric 
of our prosperity ultimately depends: the 
lower ten million or so—that social stratum 
that intervenes between the middle class 
and the ‘“‘submerged tenth,” of late brought 
somewhat prominently under notice. Their 
evil deeds secure an ample record, even as a 
far more than adequate one is secured for 
the merest trivialities relating to the lives 
of those above them socially; but of the 
good deeds of this unostentatious multitude, 
their trials, aspirations, habits, hopes and 
fears—upon these points the most approved 
‘‘society’’ newspapers are silent. 

The more reason, then, for the publication 
of the present little volume, which, lifting 
a corner of the curtain, affords a most 
engaging peep into this terra cncognita of 
literature, and is written with simplicity 
and grace, with a subdued but genuine 
enthusiasm, tersely, and wholly without 
affectation. 

The author’s father was a soldier who, 
having attained the rank of sergeant, came 
home invalided to Coventry about the year 
1814, and settled there, when ‘the only 
recompense he received for his long service 
was a certificate of good conduct ; pensions 
not being awarded to such as him.” The 
trades of the district (watch making and 
ribbon making) were just then disorganized, 
but they soon began to improve, and when 
Gutteridge was born, two years afterwards, 
his parents were apparently in compara- 
tively comfortable circumstances. At the 
age of five years he was sent to ‘“‘a dame 
school kept by a Quakeress,” and at the age 
of seven “had so far profited by her 


teaching as to be able to make out the 
contents of the local papers,” and was 
then removed to be placed for tuition with 
‘‘an itinerant preacher among the Wes- 
leyans...... a kind, gentle, large-hearted, 
charitable man.” 


Under his care he made 











considerable progress in knowledge, though 
not, he thinks, ‘‘so much as I ought to 
have done,” which was due “either to my 


physical weakness” (he was always a 


delicate child), 

‘‘or to a restless desire to be in the fields and 
lanes, culling the flowers, chasing butterflies, 
hunting after birds’ nests, sitting by the brook- 
sides watching the waterflies, or angling for 
minnows that glanced in the sunlight like 
streaks of burnished silver.” 

At this early age, indeed, his love of 
nature, and his desire to become more 
familiar with her processes and secrets, had 
already mastered every other tendency, and 
he describes in a glowing passage his 
feelings towards a certain ‘‘ piece of waste 
land called Hearsall Common,” very well 
known locally, and not generally regarded, 
it must be added, in quite so favourable a 
light :— 

‘*To me it was a very paradise. I loved to 
stray among its gorse bushes redundant with 
vivid yellow blossoms. The tall strong-ribbed 
fronds of its brake ferns almost hid one amid 
their luxuriant growth ; and there were great 
patches of broom, magnificent masses of yellow 
blossom, at frequent intervals about the 
Common. Upon the barer pieces the delicate 
harebell was strikingly prominent with its azure 
blue flower ; the erica, or heath plant, with its 
spikes of deep purple, and the wood betony 
with its erect stem and light purple flowers 
peeped everywhere among the bushes. On the 
edges of these clumps of vegetation, dotted 
here and there, were the cruciform pale yellow 
flowers of the tormentel scattered about like 
crosses of gold. The wild thyme, too, scented 
the air with its delicate fragrance. To me at 
that time they were simply flowers and plants 
that I had never seen before, but their forms 
and the particular spots in which they grew— 
their habitat, as I afterwards learned to say— 
lingered in my memory.” 

Between the age of thirteen and fourteen 
Gutteridge was apprenticed to his father to 
learn the art of ribbon weaving, an unwise 
selection of vocation he considers it, as his 
inclinations were more towards a mechanical 
trade. However, he applied himself to the 
work with energy, and soon attained some 
proficiency in it. His father worked at 
that time in a factory, and sundry interesting 
details are given of practices which pre- 
vailed there. One custom, in particular, 
incurs his strong reprobation. 

‘*Factory life was very demoralizing to 
youths with any pretensions to refinement. 
There was one custom in particular against 
which my whole nature revolted. Every new- 
comer was expected to pay for a gallon of ale, 
each of the other men in the factory adding a 
pint. The men would either strike, or at any 
rate prevent the new hand from going on with 
his work, until he had complied with this 
custoin, so that it was morally impossible to 
resist. Sometimes the men would adjourn to 
a public-house to drink the beer, but oftener it 
would be broughtintotheshop. Theolderappren- 
tices were allowed to share in these orgies, and 
the younger ones—lounging about—would get 
an odd drink now and then. These indulgences 
were the prelude in many instances to young 
men becoming habitual drunkards in after life. 
Several within my own knowledge, through 
giving way to these temptations, have been cut 
off in the prime of life. Some amongst them 
were prudent enough to keep aloof, as far as 
they possibly dared, without giving offence to 
those above them...... The tyranny and perse- 
cution that the more thoughtful youths were 
subjected to who refused to join in these 
carousals can scarcely be realised by outsiders.” 





Thus passed two or three years in which 
he says: ‘‘I mechanically made headway 
sania but the machinery interested me more 
than the mere act of weaving” ; and then g 
series of events befell him which exercised g 
marked influence on his fate. His mothe 
first, and then his father, died; but not 
however, before the latter had married g 
second time, and he was left, with other 
children, in the charge of an uncongenial 
stepmother. About the same time occurred 
an interesting event in the industrial his. 
tory of Coventry, of which, though an eye. 
witness, he gives arather inadequate account, 
This was the storming of Mr. Beck’s factory, 
the owner of which had ventured to intro. 
duce steam power into the Coventry ribbon 
manufacture. ‘‘He was dragged forth, 
and without ceremony set on an ass back. 
wards, amidst the yells and execrations of 
the crowd”; and the factory and new looms 
were completely destroyed. For engaging 
in this riot three young men were condemned 
to death at the ensuing assizes, but the sen- 
tence was commuted to transportation for life, 
One of them subsequently revisited his native 
town ‘‘a comparatively rich man.” Gut- 
teridge himself married soon after this, 
and, his term of apprenticeship having ex- 
pired, he was anxious to take up the freedom 
of the city, which would entitle him to cer. 
tain privileges as a journeyman workman. 
The charge for this was 1/. 3s. 6d.; but “I 
thought it such a monstrous wrong to have 
to pay this after serving seven years to 
obtain the freedom, that I vowed never to 
claim the freedom until the obnoxious duty 
was repealed.’ He was also very short of 
money at this time, but a ready way of sur- 
mounting that difficulty was open to him :— 

‘Hither of the political parties would have paid 
the money—this being, as previously stated, the 
only means by which any Coventry men could 
secure the franchise—and have me sworn in 
without a fraction of expense to myself. Re- 
peated applications were made to me to be 
sworn in, and the offer was made to relieve me 
of the expense, but I could not absolve myself 
from the vow made, nor conceal the indifference, 
not to say disgust, I had for both parties in their 
attempts to traftic with my conscience.” 

Seven years afterwards the obnoxious stamp 
duties were repealed, and he was then 
admitted ; 

‘*but had I taken up my freedom upon com- 
pleting my indentures, I should now at this 
advanced age [the author is seventy-seven], when 
able to earn so little, have been. in receipt of an 
allowance weekly from the revenues of the free- 
men’s estate, not as a charity but a right.” 

Through years of storm and stress this 
true - hearted, single - minded workman 
struggled on, maintaining himself chiefly 
by “odd jobs of carpentry,” for the 
weaving trade was bad, and his independent 


spirit would not permit him to take work 


that other men were willing to do; till at 
last a time came when 

‘‘ for two days not a particle of food had passed 
our lips, and for nearly a fortnight, in this 
bitterly cold weather, we had slept on the bare 
boards huddled together to keep as warm as we 
could...... while we thought our youngest child 
was dying from the unavoidable exposure to 
cold and want, and we had to break up an 
article of furniture in the dead of the night as 
fuel, to warm the child back to life.” 

Then one morning he “stood in front of 4 
baker’s shop where the loaves were tempt 
ingly exposed,” and was subject to a 
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terrible temptation. This, too, he over- 
came. Presently some kind friends appeared 
and the prospect brightened. But illness 
followed on the track of penury and dis- 
appointment, and that, too, was hard to 
pear. With two examples of his charac- 
teristic method of dealing with this further 
trial we must bring this portion of the 
notice to a close. ‘The first relates to his 
eldest son, ‘‘a fine healthy lad,” who, 
“after being vaccinated, was attacked with 
yirulent ophthalmia of a terribly severe 
type.” This is how he encountered that 
misfortune :— 

‘We procured the best medical aid from 
Southam and the Birmingham Eye Infirmary, 
put without avail, until, from sheer inability 
to meet the expenses, we were obliged to fall 
back cn our own resources. To succeed in this 
I procured by loan or purchase all the medical 
and physiological works I possibly could, espe- 
cially books treating on the eyes, including 
Fyfe’s ‘Anatomy,’ Grainger’s ‘Elements of 
Anatomy,’ Southwood Smith’s ‘ Philosophy of 
Health,’ and two or three Dictionaries of Medi- 
cine, but the work most suited to my wants 
was Gray’s ‘Supplement to the Pharmacopeia.’” 
Apparently the study of these works 
furnished him with the proper weapons 
for dealing with the crisis, as we hear no 
more of that child’s illness. In the second 
instance he was himself the subject of treat- 
ment. He became exceedingly unwell, so 
much so that three doctors were called into 
consultation on the case :— 

“The doctors agreed that only in an operation 
was there any hope of life being spared...... 
I had a fearful dread of being cut and slashed 
with the surgeon’s knife, lest it should result 
in total disablement. After they had left I 
tried a very risky experiment on myself with 
half a pint of fresh barm. The effect was 
magical, although it caused a night of fearful 
agony. The doctors next day brought their 
instruments to perform the operation, and were 
astonished at my improved condition. They 
severely reprimanded me for having relieved 
myself by means so dangerous. Their scolding,” 
he adds, with a pleasant touch of sarcasm, 
“was quite tolerable in the relief of having 
escaped the terrors of the surgeon’s knife.” 

_ Inthe meanwhile he was indulging in with 
infinite ardour the pursuits of a botanist, 
mineralogist, entomologist, besides being a 
voracious reader on almost all sorts of sub- 
jects. Among other things spiritualism 
engaged his attention, and there is much 
tobe read here of his experiences in that 
region of mystery. But the most inter- 
esting passages relate to the museum of 
natural objects which, from early childhood 
upwards, he began to form, and which has 
grown with his manhood, till it has become 
areally valuable collection. It was at first 
confined to native products, but as his 
efforts became known (still for the most 
part within the limited circle of his humble 
acquaintances) objects of interest were sent 
to him from a distance, and added to the 
rest. All of these he has himself catalogued 
and arranged, and fitted up in handsome 
cabinets, also made by himself, which adorn 
and ennoble his humble dwelling. Of late 
years Mr. Gutteridge has taken to the 
manufacture of violins, in which he has 
achieved singular success. Last of all he 
has written this volume, affording glimpses 
of a toilsome life, wholly spent, it might seem 
to the uninitiated, among hard and squalid 
surroundings, but really, as it obviously 








seems to him, in view of beautiful prospects, 
in the supreme enjoyment of intimate con- 
verse with nature. 

A few slips may be pointed out. It is 
not the case, as seems to be implied on p. 2, 
that steam power was used in manufacture 
at the time when the silk trade was ‘ just 
beginning to be established in Coventry”’; 
nor is it the case, as explicitly stated on the 
same page, that Malta is one of the Ionian 
Islands. ‘‘ Millions of years”’ (p. 215) is 
certainly an exaggerated statement of the 
time since which there is ‘undeniable 
evidence” of man’s presence on earth; and 
it would have been better if the details of 
ancient industrial history introduced into 
chap. ix. had come earlier in the book, or 
been omitted. These are comparatively 
small blemishes in a creditable, and even 
remarkable, performance. Finally, Mr. 
Gutteridge lives at 18, Yardley Street, 
Coventry, where his workshop is, and where 
also is his museum, formed under the cir- 
cumstances described. It is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that some public-spirited 
person might desire to secure, either for his 
native or some other town, the reversion of 
that unique collection when the collector has 
passed away; nor altogether incredible that 
some such anticipatory arrangement could 
be made. 








Experiences of a Prussian Officer in the 
Russian Service during the Turkish War of 
1877-78. By Richard Graf von Pfeil. 
Translated from the German by Ool. 
C. W. Bowdler. (Stanford.) 


ENGLISHMEN will read with much interest, 
but Russians will probably peruse with 
disgust, these pages, giving an account not 
of glimpses, but of continued observation 
behind the scenes in the war of 1877-78. 
Though a married man, a captain, and 
an officer who had taken part in two 
bloody wars, Graf von Pfeil determined, if 
possible, to enter the Russian army and 
share in the perils and glories of a third 
campaign. On August 30th, 1877, he learnt 
that his application had been successful, and 
that he was to proceed to Bulgaria vid St. 
Petersburg. Apparently he at first enter- 
tained no prejudices against the Russians ; 
but he possessed a high ideal of military 
efficiency as well as the experience of 
the campaigns of 1866 and 1870, and 
the shortcomings of the Russian officers 
seem to have altered his opinion of them. 
Presently a mutual ill feeling sprang up. 
The Russians did not like to have a Prus- 
sian playing the critic among them, and 
he was offended by the obstacles thrown in 
his way. On approaching the frontier he 
came across a camp of assembly for reser- 
vists. The men were quiet, respectable 
fathers of families, observing the greatest 
order, but, the Count significantly remarks, 
“not a single officer was to be seen.” Ata 
station a little further south he met, and 
was introduced to, Count Ignatieff. ‘‘ His 
face was still fairly young-looking, and bore 
an almost uniform smile; his eyes had an 
expression of craftiness rather than of clever- 
ness.” On reaching Bucharest the Prussian 
officer found that the worst possible feeling 
existed between the Russians and Rou- 
manians. The former endeavoured to de- 
preciate the Roumanian army, though with- 





out its help they would have fared badly. 
On the other hand, the Roumanians ex- 
pressed the utmost contempt for the Russian 
officers. 

‘*It is related of Prince Charles of Rou- 
mania, the present King, under whose orders 
the investing army at Plevna was placed, that . 
with the thoroughness of the true Hohenzollerner 
he compared the figures shown on the strength- 
returns of some Russian troops with the actual 
numbers, and found that there were serious dis- 
crepancies ; there were much fewer men than 
were shown. The Russians were very much 
offended at this unexpected test.” 

Everywhere on his road from Bucharest 
to join the regiment to which he had 
been appointed, the author found the 
etappen arrangements as bad as possible 
—roads, bridges, telegraphic communica- 
tions, neglect and omission reigned supreme 
over them all. At Gorni Studen, the head- 
quarters of the invaders, he ascertained— 
and subsequent experience confirmed his 
first impression — that the Bulgarians 
were being emancipated against the will 
of their liberators; that if a secret vote 
had been taken three-fourths of the officers 
would have declared for peace; and that 
even the army of idle hangers-on at the 
imperial headquarters, who, without per- 
sonal risk, had been covered with decora- 
tions, shared that feeling. 

‘Tt is impossible to imagine a headquarters 
with more people who absolutely did nothing 
whatever than was the case with the Emperor’s 
staff, and, on a somewhat smaller scale, with 
that of the Commander-in-Chief Grand Duke 
Nicholas.” 

Speaking of a parade of the troops at 
headquarters before the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, the author remarks :— 

‘‘T was again struck with the utter absence 

of enthusiasm, and the dislike to the war. In the 
canteen tent I frequently heard officers of the 
Guard, who had not yet been under fire, making 
use of such expressions as ‘Ah! if I were only 
lucky enough to be back in St. Petersburg,’ or 
‘I’d give somebody a good round sum to give 
me a slight flesh wound,’ &c. The wounded in 
hospital frequently spoke in indignant terms of 
the officers, which as a rule is certainly not the 
habit of the Russian soldier.” 
A large number of troops, much needed 
at the front, were employed in guarding 
the headquarters. These troops were 
almost idle there, being only put through 
a few barrack - yard drills, in a perfune- 
tory manner, in order to kill time. In the 
author’s opinion another eyesore was the 
army of newspaper correspondents, who 
seemed to him most objectionable. ‘‘ Many 
of these gentlemen, especially the English, 
were very highly paid, and gave themselves 
corresponding airs.’ With the great field 
hospital at Gorni Studen, though it was 
visited daily by the Emperor, there was 
much fault to find. There was a lack of 
cleanliness, the wounded were not separated 
from the sick, amputations were recklessly 
decided on, and the surgeons were, many 
of them, brutal. The Emperor was always 
kept in ignorance of the number of the 
wounded. ‘After the fights at Plevna they 
were taken, by a circuitous route, over a 
bad road to Sistova, so that they should not 
encounter the Emperor, and that he might 
not observe any disorder during the crossing, 
as he had once done.” ’ 

The author writes with justifiable indig- 
nation of the contract with the ‘‘ Three Jew 
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Company”; but that shameful business, 
which enriched many Russian officers, is 
now an old as well as a threadbare story. 
Capt. von Pfeil also relates how forage and 
other allowances were drawn in cash, and 
then the articles for which the money 
had been given obtained from the Bul- 
garians. ‘Many regimental, battery, and 
squadron commanders returned from the 
war rich men.” He also declares that, in 
the infantry regiment to which he was 
posted, captains did not like promotion as 
it deprived them of the opportunity of 
accumulating perquisites. Very ignorant 
for the most part these officers seemed to 
him, and singularly deficient in self-respect ; 
for on one occasion, when volunteers were 
called for to undertake a dangerous recon- 
naissance, fifty of the men offered them- 
selves, but not one officer. Yet on the field 
of battle, he is obliged to admit, the Russian 
officers showed no want of courage. 

The author has a good deal to say about 
Skobeleff, and what he says is not favour- 
able. In fact, he makes a very serious 
charge against him. That Skobeleff was a 
genius there can be no doubt, and that he 
was adored by his troops is equally certain. 
It is likewise incontrovertible that he was 
the hero of many brilliant successes. The 
author, however, asserts that he owed much 
of his reputation to the civilities which he 
showed the newspaper correspondents! Un- 
like most calmly brave men, he was, accord- 
ing to his Prussian critic, excessively cruel. 
Count von Pfeil, mentioning a conversation 
with one of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, 
writes :— 

** He told me much about the cruelties that 
were being practised, in which the Russians 
were very little behind the Turks. After the 
storming of the Grivitsa redoubt in front of 
Plevna, all the Turkish defenders were bayo- 
neted and no prisoners were made, although 
the Turks begged for mercy on their knees ; 
and the cruelties were ordered by generals 
such as Skobolev.” 

Again, writing of the capture of the Shipka 
Pass, he makes the following observation :— 

‘*There were dreadful sights to be seen on 
Skobolev’s battle-field, for his men, well knowing 
that their general did not like prisoners to be 
made during an action, plied the bayonet with 
good will.” 


Prince Mirski, an officer of high character 
and fine disposition, on whose staff Capt. 
von Pfeil served, is reported to have “had 
always the lowest opinion of Skobolev’s 
character, and said that he was an officer 
with whom in time of peace no one would 
shake hands.” 

Skobeleff’s attack at the Shipka Pass was 
most gallant; but if Count von Pfeil is to be 
trusted, the brunt of the fighting fell on 
Prince Mirski. Instead of fame Skobeleff 
would, if his Prussian critic may be trusted, 
seem to have deserved disgrace :— 


‘*Tt is now well known, as we indeed had 
never for a moment doubted, that he had 
delayed intentionally, on mean grounds of per- 
sonal interest, in the hope that Prince Mirski 
would be beaten, and that hé, Skobolev, would 
on the following day wipe out the defeat, and 
appear as the hero of the battle.” 


Skobeleff seems to have been our author’s 





bugbear, and one cannot help thinking that 
that general’s well-known dislike to the 
Prussians provoked corresponding feelings , 





in Count von Pfeil, and that it would be 
well for readers to exercise a little caution 
in accepting the charges which occur again 
and again in this book. The volume would 
be improved by an index and a map of the 
theatre of war. 








Report to the Secretary of State for India in 
Council on Portuguese Records relating to 
the East Indies in Lisbon and Evora. By 
F. C. Danvers. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


Tus little volume contains results of a search 
instituted by Mr. Danvers, the Registrar 
and Superintendent of Records at the India 
Office, among the books and papers in the 
Archivo da Torre do Tombo and the public 
libraries at Lisbon and Evora, with the view 
of obtaining data useful to the India Office 
relative to the early Portuguese possessions 
in the East Indies. We presume the autho- 
rities at the India Office must have satisfied 
themselves that there was a prospect of de- 
riving valuable information from these re- 
searches before they consented to charge 
the revenues of India with the cost of these 
missions ; but if the fruit thereof is wholly 
contained in the 160 or 170 pages of this 
book the results must be pronounced some- 
what disappointing, for we are unable to 
light upon a single fact of real importance 
which might not have been gleaned from the 
pages of Hamilton, Orme, Bruce, Markham, 
Low, Beveridge, the Hakluyt Society’s 
works, or similar publications. Of course 
the utilization of a mass of records is a 
matter of enormous difficulty, and opinions 
must differ as to the best method of proceed- 
ing in a case like the present, where the 
archives all belong to a foreign state. The 
Indian authorities, bothin Indiaand England, 
have sometimes shown a liberal considera- 
tion for the claims of literature, and if there 
was real ground for expecting a good harvest 
from these Portuguese collections there were 
two courses for choice, either to make a series 
of catalogues raisonnés of all documents bear- 
ing on the subject, with a docket in each 
case of the subject-matter, or to commission 
some experienced historiographer to settle 
down for a time in Lisbon and make ex- 
tracts of every paper which, after careful 
comparison with existing authorities, might 
seem to be worth printing. Both these tasks 
would, of course, have been lengthy. The 
former would have left the further utiliza- 
tion of the documents themselves to future 
enterprise, public or private; the latter, 
though the more expensive of the two, would 
have been more complete and led to the 
issue of a series of volumes, something like 
the admirable records published by the 
Bombay Government within the last few 
years. The plan actually adopted is thus 
described in Mr. Danvers’s own words :— 


‘In the following pages I have given ex- 
tracts from some of the documents I examined 
in Lisbon and Evora. These I have as a rule 
arranged in chronological order. Where neces- 
sary in order to make them more intelligible, I 
have connected them together by brief historical 
extracts taken from Portuguese publications, 
and this I have endeavoured to do in such a 
manner as to avoid any appearance of an 
attempt to form them into an historical essay, 
which would have been out of place on the 
present occasion. It will be observed that my 
notes end with the concluding years of the 
eighteenth century.” 








But apart from whatever success may 
have attended the author’s efforts to Write 
something which should not be an historical 
essay, he has done a good deal more than 
he says, for he has added lengthy 
extracts from Hakluyt, Purchas’s ‘Ppjj. 
grimes,’ Lieut. Downing’s account of the 
war with Angria, and the official archives 
of the Indian Government. Nevertheless 
the events of three centuries are all com. 
pressed into 168 short pages, which will 
suggest that the combined historical narra. 
tive cannot be of a particularly exhaustive 
character. For instance, at the outset we 
are given a brief chronological account of 
Vasco de Gama, Cabral; Albuquerque, and 
other Portuguese pioneers of discovery; but 
nothing is said of De Nova’s expedition in 
1501-2, though he was a person of some 
importance in that he gained a naval 
victory over the King of Calicut, and was 
the discoverer of Ascension and St. Helena 
islands. Again, on p. 23 we are told of a 
certain action fought off Swally in ‘‘ Novem- 
ber, 1612,” between Capt. Best and a Portu- 
guese fleet commanded by Captain-Major 
Nuno da Cunha. Mr. Danvers says that 
the only particulars he has found respect- 
ing this engagement in the Portuguese 
records are given in some English letters 
sent by the king to the viceroy, which had 
been taken from an Englishman who was 
carrying them home and died on the way. 
But he does not furnish the particulars, or, 
indeed, any fresh information respecting 
the fight and its issue. And all the time 
there was a full and circumstantial account 
in the pages of Orme, who is not even 
referred to by Mr. Danvers. A page or 
two further on a verbatim translation is 
supplied of part of the treaty of 1615 
between the Portuguese and Jehangir, 
the chief object of which was the exclu- 
sion of the English and Dutch from India. 
Yet no copy is supplied of the equally 
important treaty of 1613 between the Eng- 
lish and Jehangir, according full freedom 
of trade to the former, and promising pro- 
tection of their persons, while ashore, from 
the Portuguese. 

Occasionally the extracts given are quoted 
in such a way as to suggest somehow that 
the author is not quite sure of the subject- 
matter. For instance, on p. 118 we read :— 


‘‘The appearance of Robert Shirley [sic] in 
Persia was the cause of great anxiety to the 
Portuguese, who give the following account of 
him and his mission :—‘In this decade there 
appears an Englishman named Robert Shirley, 
who, having been sent to Spain by the Shah of 
Persia in 1603, sometimes appears as an ambas- 
sador, sometimes asa merchant,’” &c. 


This is an odd way of referring to the 
famous Sir Robert Shirley, the brave and 
gallant adventurer of the glorious age of 
Elizabeth, and one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, of the travellers of that epoch. 
We may be pardoned, therefore, for recallin; 
that he and his brother Sir Anthony arriv 

with a numerous retinue at the Court of 
Shah Abbas in 1598, and it is probably 
Anthony who is confounded with Robert in 
the Portuguese extract given by Mr. Danvers. 
Sir Robert settled down in the country, 
married a cousin of Abbas the Great, 
and grew old in the monarch’s ser- 
vice, while his occasional embassies to 
England, his splendid retinue and large 
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amoluments, excited much attention over 
here, and are referred to by Shakspeare. 
But here, again, there is far more trust- 
worthy information on the subject to be 
obtained in England, for a full account of 
the adventures of the Shirley, or Sherley, 
prothers was printed for private circulation 
by Mr. Evelyn Shirley. 

In the section devoted to Malacca men- 
tio is made by the author of several of 
the expeditions dispatched by the kings of 
Achin against the Portuguese, but the most 
important of all, in 1615, is not referred to! 
This powerful armada was fitted out by 
the great warrior Iskandar Muda, and con- 
sisted of about 500 sail, of which 250 were 
galleys, and among these 100 greater than 
any used in Europe. Sixty thousand men 
were embarked, as well as the king with 
his wives. The fleet was defeated, after a 
desperate fight, by the Portuguese squad- 
ron under Admiral Francisco de Miranda. 
Iskandar Muda is the sovereign with whom 
King James exchanged letters through 
Capt. Best in 1613, an incident, as well as 
the privateering acts committed by Lan- 
caster (Best’s predecessor at Achin) against 
the Portuguese, that might well have been 
noticed by Mr. Danvers. 

Among the records examined by the 
author was a manuscript description of old 
Portuguese fortresses in India, with plans 
thereof and portraits of the earliest Portu- 
guese Viceroys of India. There appears to 
be a copy of the work in Paris and another 
at the British Museum; but Mr. Danvers 
suggests that it should be published and 
the illustrations reproduced in facsimile, a 
subvention being granted for the purpose 
from the literary department of the India 
Office. 

On the whole, the most valuable por- 
tion of Mr. Danvers’s report will be found 
to consist in the brief prefatory notice of 
the various Portuguese collections which 
he examined. This may supply useful 
information to future students, although 
it would not seem that they will find very 
much British wheat in the masses of chaff 
stored away in these Southern libraries. 
But the present volume, which is written 
more in the style of a magazine article than 
an official report, cannot be conscientiously 
said to add much to the sum of our existing 
information regarding Portuguese India. 








Memoirs of the Life of Philip Dormer, Fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield. By W. Ernst, author 
of ‘The Wit and Wisdom of Lord Ches- 
terfield.’ (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Mr. Ernst’s new volume would have ex- 
cited more interest a few years ago, before 
the recent additions to the literature relating 
to Lord Chesterfield’s life and writings. 
The ‘ Letters to his Godson,’ published at 
the close of 1889, with a graceful memoir 
by Lord Carnarvon, and soon afterwards 
Dr. Bradshaw’s excellent edition of the 
miscellaneous letters, attracted considerable 
attention to the subject, which was fully 
discussed in these columns and in those of 
our contemporaries. Mr. Ernst, moreover, 
labours under the disadvantage of having 
derived much of his information from 
such well-known authorities as Horace Wal- 
pole and Lord Hervey; and the readers 


, across familiar anecdotes, such as those of 
Queen Caroline’s deathbed advice to the king 
on the question of his remarriage, and the 
preposterous account of Lord Chesterfield’s 
incurring the queen’s displeasure by en- 
trusting his winnings at Court one Twelfth 
Night to Mrs. Howard. It is fair to state 
that Mr. Ernst lays no stress on the latter 
incident, and he might very well have left 
it unmentioned. Lord Chesterfield’s “‘ eternal 
whisper” with Lady Fanny Shirley is once 
more brought to our notice, and his well- 
known song to the lady is quoted in a foot- 
note, from which we learn, however, that 
the authorship is doubtful. Further on in 
the volume the stanzas on Molly Lepel are 
printed. It is, perhaps, the duty of a bio- 
grapher to supply these details, piquant, 
no doubt, when first brought to light, 
but wearisome from frequent repetition. 
Occasionally, however, the reader’s pardon- 
able love of novelty is gratified. Mr. 
Ernst has made a careful examination 
of the Newcastle MSS. in the British 
Museum, and he supplies some extracts, 
nearly all hitherto unpublished, from 
the correspondence between Lord Chester- 
field and the Duke of Newcastle relating to 
the former statesman’s viceroyalty in Ire- 
land, and his successful efforts to bring 
about an understanding between Pitt and 
Newcastle. These extracts, though they 
can hardly be said to throw much new light 
on the subject, are extremely interesting, 
and their value is increased by the fact that 
in the published collections of Chesterfield’s 
letters there are only two or three written 
during his residence in Ireland, and his 
negotiations with Pitt and Newcastle are 
scarcely ever alluded to. 

The proposal to appoint Lord Chesterfield 
to the government of Ireland soon after the 
‘Broad Bottom” Administration was formed 
at the end of 1744 met with violent opposi- 
tion in the highest quarters. ‘He shall 
have nothing,” exclaimed the king, when 
the nomination was submitted to him; ‘I 
command you to trouble me no more with 
such nonsense.” The appointment, however, 
was made, and, as we all know, it proved 
a great success. We learn, too, from the 
Newcastle MSS. that Lord Chesterfield was 
able to find time, amid the cares and 
anxieties of his viceroyalty. to give highly 
judicious advice to his chief in London, and 
it appears that these counsels were some- 
times acted upon. 

The following extracts from Lord Chester- 
field’s private despatches written at that 
period show how during a period of excite- 
ment, amounting in some instances almost 
to panic, he retained his calmness and pre- 
sence of mind, acting at the same time with 
energy and resolution. 

“T look upon the Rebellion in Scotland 
as crush’d as soon as our army gets there,” 
he writes to the Duke of Newcastle on the 
5th of October. ‘The Highlanders will 
then return to their Dens, and trust to their 
Damn’d Country for their security.” And to 
the same on the 24th inst. :— 

‘‘The Papists here [Dublin] are not only 
quiet, but even their Priests preach quiet to 
’em...... I told ’em very fairly that the lenity of 
the Government should continue as long as their 
good behaviour deserv’d it, but that if they gave 


On the 25th of November he writes to the 
same :— 

‘* As to the Rebellion, I confess I am not 
under the least apprehension of it. The number 
and condition of the Rebels is contemptible. In 
short, I see an end, and I think a speedy one 
of the Rebellion.” 

The arrangements which Lord Chester- 
field made in case of a rising in Ireland 
were admirable; but thanks to his pru- 
dence and foresight it was never neces- 
sary to put them in force. During these 
unquiet times he maintained the vice- 
regal state with great splendour. Lady 
Chesterfield set the example of patroniz- 
ing Irish industries, and it was stated that 
‘‘she had not one thread of any manu- 
facture on her but the produce of Ireland.” 
The Viceroy was not able personally to 
encourage the Irish love of sport, but in 
other respects he did his best to promote the 
amusements of the people. The entertain- 
ments at the Castle were magnificent, and 
Garrick, who was then acting at the Theatre 
Royal in Smock Alley, frequently received 
the viceregal commands for special perform- 
ances. 

We must give a few of Mr. Ernst’s ex- 
tracts from the Newcastle MSS. referring 
to the reconciliation of Pitt and Newcastle 
in 1757 through the good offices of Lord 
Chesterfield, who clearly understood that 
the chief difficulties of his task were the 
obstinacy of the king and the intrigues of 
the royal family, the jealous character of 
Newcastle, and Pitt’s unbending pride. 

On the 7th of May Lord Chesterfield 
wrote to the duke :— 

‘*You know I have no personal partiality to 
Mr. Pitt, but I think he would be the most 
usefull Secretary of State for you of any man 
in England at this time...... to speak plainly, 
you must, if you come in at all, come in witha 
strength of your own that may curb the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Cumberland and _ his 

Party, and you only can have that strength by 
bringing the Prince and Princess of Wales 
along with you. Therefore it is my opinion 
that you must agree with them upon the best 
terms you can, but upon any rather than not 
agree.” 

After a month spent in correspondence 
and interviews, it appeared as if the affair 
would fall through. On the 8th of June 
Newcastle wrote that the negotiations were 
at an end, and that the king had been in- 
formed of the fact. Lord Chesterfield, how- 
ever, still persevered, and owing to his 
skilful diplomacy all obstacles were at 
length overcome, and on the 29th of June 
the duke was able to write that the new 
ministry had kissed hands on that day. 
Lord Chesterfield’s advice in his answer to 
this communication was wise and perfectly 
straightforward. ‘ Your Grace justly fore- 
sees many difficultys in this new plan,” he 
writes, 

‘‘and so do I. Your union alone can enable 
you to get over them. Jealousies on one part, 
and pride on the other, will ruin all.” 

There are other hitherto unpublished ex- 
tracts in this volume from the Newcastle 
MSS., furnishing valuable information on 
this strange alliance, which produced such 
brilliant results. 

Mr. Ernst writes good, fluent English ; 
he has spared no pains in his search for 
information, and his judgment is generally 
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commencement of this article his work is 
not likely to command the success which in 
many respects it deserves. With reference 
to some of the events in Lord Chesterfield’s 
career, Mr. Ernst appears to us a more 
trustworthy guide than Lord Carnarvon. 
In discussing Lord Chesterfield’s dismissal 
from office on account of his opposition to 
the Excise Bill, in the remarks on Lord 
Chesterfield’s friendship with Mrs. Howard, 
and his hope, as some have erroneously 
supposed, of gaining the king’s favour 
through her influence, Mr. Ernst’s opinions 
are certainly more correct than those of 
Lord Carnarvon. Mr. Ernst, too, takes a 
juster view of Chesterfield’s failure in poli- 
tical life, and of his humiliating position 
as Secretary of State in the Newcastle 
ministry, when, as stated in the pamphlet 
‘An Apology for a Late Resignation,’ he 
was no better than a clerk in his own office. 
The duke could be on the most friendly 
terms with Lord Chesterfield as long as he 
was on the other side of the Irish Channel, 
but when he began to attend the cabinet 
meetings at the Cockpit the duke’s in- 
veterate jealousy of all rivals was speedily 
roused. 

One signal merit of Mr. Ernst’s volume 
remains still to be noticed. At the top of 
each page is printed the date of the period 
under discussion. This excellent arrange- 
ment is often useful to the reader, but to a 
person searching the work for a reference 
it is simply invaluable. It is a pity that the 
practice is not more generally followed. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Kingsmead. By Henry F. Buller. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

‘KincsMEAD’ seems long—long even for a 
three-volume novel. It bears evidence of 
having been written with careful, not to say 
laborious consideration, and the result is, 
perhaps, slightly ineffectual and ineffective. 
There are a great many characters. None 
of them stands out too clearly, nor suggests 
any very dominant idea or purpose. Yet 
one gathers an impression of something well 
meant, something of a healthful tendency, 
or at least intention. A great deal of match- 
making, a kindly “throwing of the right 
people together”? by their friends, is one 
marked feature. The occupation affords 
conversation in many households, and in- 
terests the people in the story, if not those 
without ; and the ups and downs in the love 
affairs of sundry youths and maidens are, 
at any rate, absorbingly engrossing to them- 
selves and to their friends. The most glaring 
faults of a conscientious and, in places, 
fairly well-constructed book are the long- 
drawn-out material, inexperienced handling, 
and a certain undefinable narrowness of 
atmosphere. 





Mr. Tommy Dove. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Five short stories by the author of ‘John 
Ward, Preacher,’ make up this little volume. 
In more ways than one—in their atmo- 
sphere and treatment—they remind us now 
and again of Miss Wilkins’s low-toned, 
yet fascinating New England sketches. The 
minor key is used, and all are more or less 
concerned with lives that flow in obscure, 


By Margaret Deland. 





remote, but not always peaceful channels. 
Mrs. Deland possesses much of that curious, 
not easily defined power that first compre- 
hends, then reproduces out-of-the-way, yet 
commonplace phases of human nature, and 
makes them telling. Four out of the five 
stories end badly, as it is called—two in un- 
disguised tragedy—and yet the restrained 
manner remains almost unbroken. The 
first story, ‘Mr. Tommy Dove,’ gives, per- 
haps, a truer sentiment, a more delicate 
picture of a life, than any of the others. It 
has some very tender, delicate touches, and 
more or less of the quiet humour and pathos 
which ought to be an integral part of this 
kind of writing. 


Miss Honoria. By Frederick Langbridge. 
(Warne & Co.) 


Oxp maids who have been disappointed in 
love are a difficult subject to represent sym- 
pathetically, so that due credit must be 
given to Mr. Langbridge for his success in 
this matter. Miss Honoria, the Lady Bounti- 
ful of a little Irish village, is jilted by the 
man who marries her friend. But she never 
betrays the grievousness of the blow which 
has fallen upon her, only goes on doing 
good in her sphere, and eventually redeems 
the man who had betrayed her and brought 
sorrow on his wife. She is a most charming 
creation; and though none of the traditional 
encumbrances of an old maid, such as 
square - toed boots and plain dresses, is 
omitted, the reader is made to feel her real 
goodness and attractiveness. The flabby 
and ineffectual villain of the piece is also 
well drawn, and nothing but good can be 
said of the childish loyalty of some of the 
poor Irish villagers for whom Miss Honoria 
cares. The only thing to criticize in the 
story seems to be the tinge of melodrama 
which accompanies the rather too numerous 
episodes of violence; but this does not 
seriously interfere with the pleasure which 
this little book affords. 


Emmett Bonlore. 
Low & Co.) 


Tue author is careful to inform us in the 
preface that the characters of this story are 
taken from real life, and that, though he 
had intended to wait for their decease 
before ‘‘so crudely photographing” them, 
the cacoethes scribendt overcame this merito- 
rious determination. After reading the 
book one feels inclined to wish that he had 
kept to his original intention, and that some 
of the characters had survived him. It is 
a plethoric book, full of irrelevant characters 
and irrelevant incidents, apparently put in 
for that worst of all possible reasons, because 
they actually occurred. Emmett Bonlore— 
round whom the story hangs, as far as it 
goes—starts a newspaper in one of the 
Southern States, and after beginning as a 
penniless adventurer ends as a man of 
wealth and influence, in the happy enjoy- 
ment of an excellent wife and child. Com- 
pared to most of the people whom he meets 
in the course of the novel heis a respectable 
character ; but even he is guilty of one or two 
dubious exploits, and the reader never gets 
areal grasp of his true nature. There are 


By Opie Read. (Sampson 


occasional touches of interest to be detected 
in the other characters; but they are really 
almost unintelligible from the incoherence 





of the whole story: it seems as if that part 
of their history which happened to coincide 
with the hero’s is pitchforked in withoy; 
the slightest regard to appropriateness, [f 
Mr. Read wants to write a novel, he should 
learn to select his facts from his mass of 
material and employ a little imagination jp 
elaborating his plot. Let the basis of his 
story be real life, if he likes, but a faithful 
transcript of a diary does not constitute 
literature; and it must be remembered that 
it is not the author, but the reader, who 
should be able to say that the characters of 
a novel are like people he knows. We are 
sorry that Messrs. Sampson Low & (o, 
countenance the abominable spelling, such 
as “center,” “offense,” &c., with which 
this book abounds. 


Donald Marcy. By E. Stuart Phelps. (Heine- 
mann. ) 


‘Donatp Marcy’ — which, by the way, 
and so far as we remember, is not remi- 
niscent of ‘The Gates Ajar,’ by the same 
author—is a story of a well-known kind. 
It seems more like a tale for the young 
than the novel it purports to be. It re- 
sembles some of Miss Alcott’s books, though 
it has, if anything, less spontaneity and a 
more ‘‘put-up” air. All the same it is 
pervaded by an honest and healthy enough 
tone, but we cannot discover much humour 
in the parts evidently intended to be humor- 
ous. Donald Marcy is a schoolboy’s hero, yet 
with something of the lady novelist’s dire- 
ful touch, mercifully corrected by probable 
readings about “‘ real boys.” The young gen- 
tleman has various “ properties ”—“‘ bright 
curls,” ‘‘ gay young voice,” ‘‘ graceful bows,” 
a ‘delicate hand’’—all a good deal insisted 
on. These belong, we should fancy, to the 
American standard of what a college boy is, 
or should be, rather than to our own. 


The Gun-Runner. By Bertram Mitford. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A very highly coloured story of love and 
revenge. The author does his best to enlist 
our sympathy for the hero; but perjury 
and treason, in the shape of supplying 
weapons and intelligence to the public 
enemy, are hard matters to get over. 
Lynette’s abandonment of love is strongly 
drawn, but not impossible. Of wild nature 
and wilder men in South Africa there are a 
succession of bold pictures, the writer’s 
sympathies being strongly in favour of the 
native victims of the war of aggression in 
Zululand. The vulture’s view of the carnage 
of Isandhlwana is a fine piece of descriptive 
writing. 


A Cathedral Courtship. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. (Gay & Bird.) 
‘A CarnepRat Courtsuir’ and ‘ Penelope's 
English Experiences’ are a couple of 
sketches that make a pleasing, bright little 
volume. In each there is just enough narra- 
tive to bind into a story the surface im- 
pressions produced on some clever American 
women by sundry aspects and phases of 
English life. The humour, vivacity, and 
freshness written on almost every page are 
specially noticeable on a first glance; this 
is probably the effect intended, for the book 
does not seem to take itself at all seriously. 
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————— 
The remarks on the ‘manners and customs 


of the British race,” and on our small, 
insular peculiarities and prejudices, show 
uick observation and feeling for subtle 
contrast, as well as a keen, not to say mali- 
cious outlook—in the pleasant sense of the 
word. ‘There are amusing and original 
jdeas on travelling manners, or their ab- 
sence; on the humours of lodging-houses, 
lodgers, and donkeys, or rather one donkey— 
Jane—a somewhat typical representative of 
the class. The ways of “ park lovers” can- 
not be entirely strange even to the least 
observant Londoner; ‘‘the dead calm of 
the Park embrace,” ‘‘the kind of superb 
finish and completeness about their indiffer- 
ence to the public gaze,’”’ seem to us well 
imagined. The almost inhuman aspect of the 
well-trained servant has often before been 
recorded; here is something rather funny 
about powdered footmen. ‘I tremble,” 
says Miss Wiggin, 
“to think of what the Powdered Footman may 
become when he unbends in the bosom of his 
family......1 should think he might be guilty of 
almost any indiscretion or violence. I for one 
would never consent to be the wife and children 
of a Powdered Footman and receive him in his 
moments of reaction.” 
The author, though endowed with a good 
deal of ready facility of expression, has not 
erred on the side of providing that ‘too 
much of a good thing” which spoils so 
many books. 


Bond Slaves: the Story of a Struggle. By 
Mrs. G. Linneeus Banks. (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.) 

In the interesting preface to her new story 
Mrs. Banks recounts, as she is fully entitled 
todo, her unimpeachable qualifications for 
undertaking to write a story dealing with 
the Luddite riots. Her family on both sides 
had lived in the thick of Luddism, and the 
tales told by the fireside of her home would 
in themselves have sufficed to provide her 
withample materials for her purpose. These, 
however, she has supplemented with an 
immenseamount of research amongst contem- 
porarydocuments. Shehaseven beenat pains 
to familiarize herself with the old processes 
of manufacture in different trades before 
hand labour was superseded by machinery. 
The result amply vindicates her protest 
against the popular view that a novelist’s 
stock-in-trade consists merely of pens, ink, 
paper, and imagination. ‘Bond Slaves’ is 
packed full (in places over full) of informa- 
tion concerning industrial life in Yorkshire 
at the beginning of the century. But 
although the thread of romance is at times 
nearly lost amid a mass of detail, it is of 
genuine texture, and occasionally of a real 
homely beauty, enhanced by a complete 
absence of all literary pretence. 








PHILOLOGICAL 1 OOKS, 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By H. J. 

Roby and A. S. Wilkins. (Macmillan & Co.) 
ScHoLaRs are, we think, fairly well agreed that 
the value of Mr. Roby’s ‘Latin Grammar ’ israther 
a8 a storehouse of materials than as an edu- 
cational work—indeed, if it were better indexed 
It would be of unequalled utility to all philo- 
logists. So much the less is it a book to learn 
out of, and the attempt to abridge it into a 
‘School Latin Grammar ’ resulted in an equally 
Unteachable work. The little book of 167 





pages now before us is a still further conden- 
sation under the able hands of Prof. Wilkins, 
who has certainly produced a more practical 
treatise than that Jast referred to, but has been 
unable to cope with the unsuitability of the 
parent structure for such an operation. We 
say this not in any carping or ungrateful 
spirit, but merely to explain the surprising 
fact that an abridgment of the best scientific 
Latin grammar under the care of a scholar like 
Prof. Wilkins should result in what is not the 
best elementary Latin grammar in the market. 

Features in which the ability of the editor 
shows itself are not absent. The translations 
given to the examples are, as a rule, admirable, 
and the examples themselves are well selected. 
The list of irregular verbs is also good and 
sufficiently full, and the appendices on money, 
time, relationship, and prosody are likely to be 
useful. Perhaps the space allotted to the uses 
of the cases is unduly narrow, but there is no 
fault to be found with the information given. 

It is almost superfluous to say that ‘‘ reform” 
in all its branches has been adopted, but so has 
the curious, though common compromise by 
which v is kept, and not j. Neither sound 
appears in the ‘‘Table of Consonants” on 
p. 3, from which it would seem that the zeal 
with which reformers have emphasized the 
truth that the two sounds (vocalic and con- 
sonantal) were not distinguished in writing 
has led to the erroneous belief that they were 
not distinguished in speaking. It is insufficient 
to state that ‘‘¢ and w when pronounced 
rapidly before other vowels become half con- 
sonants.” Such a half consonant is the w in 
quis, but it does not make position. By the 
way, this same table of consonants does not 
contain either A or f. 

The analysis throughout the accidence is 
weak. Even of the meaning of ‘‘stem” no 
clear conception seems to have been formed. 
On p. 6 we are told that ‘‘ additions or changes 
are called inflexions ; the more permanent part 
of the word is called the stem. This remains 
unchanged unless affected by the suffix.” But 
by the definition of inflections stem-changes 
are clearly included: how then can it remain 
unchanged ? and as between duc- and dic- which 
is stem and which inflection? On p. 20 is the 
statement, ‘‘a nom. neut. in -%s sometimes 
goes with a genitive -dris, sometimes with a 
genitive -éris, according as its stem is in -ds 
or -tis.” (We had emended this passage by 
substituting -es for the last word, but as the 
same statement occurs on p. 27 it appears to 
be considered.) Of course, the truth is that 
the stem was -os/-es for all alike, and each 
form conquered in different words. Again, it 
is not kept sufficiently clear whether by ‘‘the 
stem” is meant that which is used in Latin 
or that which is proved by philology ; on the 
one hand, the stems of pater, nix, figure as 
pater-, nigvi-, but the stems of present par- 
ticiples (which are etymologically consonantal) 
as -anti-, &e. 

The classification of noun-stems cannot be 
commended. The distinction of parisyllabics 
and imparisyllabics is barely indicated, and the 
substituted division into consonant and -i- stems 
with their subdivisions is practically of no use. 
As we have said, the treatment of the verbs is 
in the main satisfactory, but here, again, the 
analysis is at fault. What advantage is there 
in printing ‘‘am-ab-im-us””? Is the learner to 
believe that am- is the stem and that -us is the 
personal suffix of the first plural ? 

In the syntax many of the statements are 
admirably put. We must call attention to a 
few only which require weeding out. On p. 110 
we have, ‘‘ The first and second persons require 
no further definition, but the third person is 
very vague [!]. The name of the person or 
thing intended is usually added in the nomina- 
tive case”; on p. 126, ‘‘As the finite verb 
always contains its own subject in its personal 
inflexions, the separate word, usually called its 





subject, is, strictly speaking, in apposition to 
these inflexions for the purpose of closer defini- 
tion.” The first sentence shows how the un- 
fortunate confusion of person and subject leads 
to absurdity, for why should the third person 
be ‘‘more vague” than the first and second ? 
Again, the excellent definition of the distinction 
between transitive and intransitive verbs on 
p. 122 is marred by the assertion that ‘‘ edo, 
I eat, does not cease to be a transitive verb 
because no food is specified.” The question 
surely is whether or not the action is conceived 
in connexion with any. object. And we have 
learnt by experience that the statement (which 
is substantially what is given by most grammars) 
that ‘‘the gerundive is used often in place of 
the gerund when the gerund would have a 
direct object. The object is then attracted 
into the case of the gerund, and the gerundive 
put in the gender and number of this object,” 
on p. 119, proves hopelessly incomprehensible 
to beginners even of maturer years and good 
abilities. 

Among smaller slips the following deserve 
attention :— 

P. 11. Quercus is not a good example of an 
o- stem. 

P. 22. The analysis ima-gon- is not good. 

P. 30. Illo and alio are given as locatives ! 

P. 62. ‘‘Infin. Fut. (Sing. Nom.) recturus, 
-a, -um esse” (and so passim) is misleading. The 
inflection is not of the infinitive, and the pple. is 
only inflected by a species of attraction. One 
can say ‘‘Czesar recturus esse videtur,” but 
not ‘‘amatus esse mihi placebat.” 

P. 77. ‘* Sens or ens” is given as the pple. of 
sum. Sens is of course proved by ab-sens, 
pre-sens: ens seems to have been added to 
explain potens, which is no more a compound 
than potui, and does not even claim to be so in 
use. The scholastic ens may have been due to 
the same mistake (and abs-ens), but is more 
probably after Greek (Aéywv: wv=legens : ens). 

P. 161. ‘Jan. 13th” is presumably a mis- 
print for Jan. 11th. 

In conclusion we must note the not infre- 
quent occurrence of a serious fault in a school- 
book—that of qualifying general statements. 
We find ‘‘ some,” ‘‘ most,” ‘‘ with many others,” 
or ‘‘sometimes,” “‘ usually,” ‘‘ often,” in nearly 
every sentence — indeed, on p. 25 ‘‘a few 
others” is even qualified by ‘‘ a few others.” 
So on p. 155, ‘‘ Quisquis, quicunque, whoever, 
are properly used as indefinite relatives...... But 
they are sometimes used when quivis, &c., would 
be more exact.” Now the effect of this on a 
beginner’s mind would be confusing. The reason 
of these ‘‘savings” is obvious: the writer 
knows that there are exceptions, and he fears 
that if he states the rule generally they will be 
cast in his teeth; in other words, he displays 
(perhaps justifiable) doubts of the common sense 
of his critics. But the true canon both for 
writing and for judging school-books is this: if 
an exception is not fully stated it should not be 
hinted at, or, to apply a well-known statement 
concerning legal procedure, ‘‘it is not so im- 
portant that they should be correct as that they 
should be certain.” 

Military Vocabularies, I., II. (Stanford), 
lately published for the use of students pre- 
paring for the army examinations, are useful 
and well-got-up brochwres; one containing 
alphabetically arranged English words with 
their equivalents in Hindustani, the other being 
a Russian-English as well as an English-Russian 
dictionary. Mr. Blumhardt’s name may be 
accepted as a guarantee for the correctness of 
the first, but it might ‘have been well had he 
made the selection a little more comprehensive, 
so as to show somewhat of the stock phraseo- 
logy of court-martial sentences, and those 
proclamations and harangues which form a kind 
of conventional parade-ground literature. On the 
vocabulary itself, as it now stands, we throw 
out a suggestion or two, without questioning 
its general merits. For the English ‘‘arsenal_” 
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if the word used to express ‘‘ armoury ” (silah- 
khanah) be repeated, the rendering of “ artil- 
lery ” (tép-khdnah) is equally appropriate and 
more commonly applied ; for ‘‘ battle-axe ” the 
Persian tabar may have an equal claim to a 
place in Urdu with the Sanskrit pharsd ; chhdoni 
might have been omitted under ‘‘ camp,” though 
retained for ‘‘cantonment” and ‘‘ barracks ”; 
perhaps muntazam would be more intelligible 
in signifying a ‘‘disciplined army” than kawd 
‘id-ddn, which rather implies an ‘‘ acquaintance 
with drill or regulations”; it is not quite clear 
that jdgir-ddr aptly interprets the adjective 
‘*feudal”; nor that shalk is especially a ‘‘ volley,” 
and shalk (with a plain kdf) a ‘‘ feu de joie” — 
although Forbes has given the three forms, 
shalk, shalk, and shalkh, for a ‘‘ discharge of 
musketry or firearms.” Again, the vowel point 
would be useful to show that ardna and atérna 
were to be pronounced twrdna and dtdrna. 
But these are little more than suggestions, and 
in no case point to any serious error or omission. 

THERE is something novel, if not quite satis- 
factory, in the arrangement of Col. Stace’s 
English-Arabic Vocabulary (Quaritch), which 
has just been added to the many stepping-stones 
to acquaintance with one of the grandest of lan- 
guages. In form a dictionary, with words alpha- 
betically put together, it must, nevertheless, be 
a little perplexing to beginners from the absence 
of Roman equivalents to the Arabic letters, and 
the constant appearance of the third person of 
the past or present tense, together with the use 
of the imperative or other mood than infinitive. 
At the same time, we must admit there is much 
useful information in the book, and its compiler 
deserves the thanks of students for his labours 
on their behalf. To the curious in colloquial 
Arabic a comparison of the pages under notice 
with those of Yakub Nakhla’s ‘ Manual,’ pub- 
lished at Boulak in 1874, would be of interest, 
for it would bring out many differences and 
peculiarities of idiom in two important divi- 
sions of Arab speech. Perhaps, in spite of 
a certain crudeness in execution, a few hints 
might be taken with advantage from the last- 
named work in amplifying or modifying any 
future edition of Col. Stace’s vocabulary. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Mrs. MoLeswortu’s writingsare alwayscharm- 
ing, and the new volume of Studies and Stories 
(Innes & Co.) is one of her very best. On the 
whole, we prefer the stories to the studies, 
although some of the latter are, indeed, beyond 
praise. ‘Fiction, its Use and Abuse,’ should 
be read by every girl and boy. The tribute to 
Mrs. Ewing’s less well-known books (from the 
Contemporary Review, March, 1886) is graceful 
and touching. The pages on Hans Christian 
Andersen suggest hidden meanings to his 
charming stories which may be new to some 
readers. The stories are delightful ; it is hard 
to make a selection. ‘The Sealskin Purse’ is 
a thrilling tale of a railway adventure which 
might happen to any of us. ‘ Once Kissed’ is 
a sweet and touching episode in the life of a 
hospital nurse. And Princess Ice-heart, a real 
fairy tale, takes us back to the days of the 
Sleeping Beauty. 

Boscombe Chine; or, Fifty Years After, by 
Mrs. Marshall (Seeley & Co.), may interest those 
who know Bournemouth, and it traces in a 
striking manner the growth of that much- 
frequented watering-place. Christchurch and 
its Minster, the pine woods, and the sea 
are vividly described. There is a certain 
amount of interest in the story itself, though 
most of the characters are commonplace. Mrs. 
Blake, the shabby-genteel lady, who took 
every pains to conceal the degrading fact that 
she worked for money, her vain and frivolous, 
withal lovely daughter Margaret, and the dull, 
spiteful, poor relation Rhoda, are known to all 
of us. The hero and heroine and some of their 
good friends must be learnt from the story 





itself. One striking passage we feel impelled | 


to quote :— 
“There is an old Persian proverb, my dear son 
‘This too will pass,’ which an ancient Pasha ha 
rinted in large characters on every wall in his 
ouse. This I commend to you as a wholesome 
doctrine. Everything passes, nothing remains, and 
if the joys take to themselves wings, so do the 
griefs.” 

The Wild Lass of Estmere, and other Stories, 
by Miss M. Bramston (Seeley & Co.), is a 
collection of interesting tales, some of them 
tinged with sadness, a characteristic of much of 
the fiction of the present day. ‘The Groom of 
the Chambers,’ a story of the French Court in 
its worst days, and ‘Touched and Gone’ are, 
indeed, tales of woe. ‘ The Women’s Rebellion’ 
is a charming story of Italian peasants and a 
good old priest ; there is no note of sadness in 
it, quite the reverse. ‘Master Roger’s Bride’ 
is a sweet tale of Belgian artist life. 

Tue Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge may be congratulated on four books 
lately published—Velveteens, George Brand, Our 
Nell, and Noel Snow. They are by different 
authors, and deal with widely different subjects, 
but we find in them a life, a reality, and, more- 
over, a thoroughly wholesome tone which are 
decidedly acceptable. Mr. Gilliat’s ‘ Velveteens’ 
deals with keepers and poachers and free fisher- 
men; Mr. Cutts, in ‘George Brand,’ gives a 
charming picture of village life in Hertford- 
shire; ‘‘Our Nell,” Miss Catharine Smith’s 
heroine, has her home among the rough canal 
folk ; while Mrs. Sitwell’s ‘Noel Snow’ is a 
tale of the sea. All four books are admirably 
fitted for a village library. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Mrs. ToLLeMAcHE, the author of ‘Spanish 
Mystics,’ has compiled a brief account of the 
French Jansenists (Kegan Paul & Co.) for 
popular reading. She has wisely adopted the 
plan of throwing her narrative into the shape 
of short biographies of the leading members of 
a group of men and women whose trials and 
struggles possess imperishable interest, and has 
added select sayings of each of them. Mrs. 
Tollemache writes with genuine sympathy for 
the victims of Jesuit rancour, and her style is 
unaffected and tolerably clear, although not 
animated; but it is a pity she did not get some 
adroit man of letters to arrange her paragraphs 
properly and correct her proofs. The serious 
fault of the book is a lack of care in distin- 
guishing between ascertained facts and Jansenist 
tradition, which is not always quite trust- 
worthy. 

The Works of the Rev. “liam Law. 
Vols. I.-III. (Privately reprinted by G. More- 
ton.)—The Spirit of Prayer. By William Law. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.)—The Spirit of Love in 
Dialogues. (Same author and _publishers.)— 
William Law’s Defence of Church Principles. 
Edited by J. O. Nash, M.A., and C. Gore, 
M.A. (Same publishers.)—The titles printed 
above would indicate that William Law’s fame 
is reviving. Mr. Moreton is evidently an 
enthusiastic admirer, and has undertaken to 
reissue the works of his favourite theologian in 
nine volumes, as they appeared in 1762, using 
old - fashioned headlines, and reproducing the 
original] title-pages. He supplies introductions. 
Of course he begins with the famous letters to 
Hoadly, which Mr. Gore and Mr. Nash, of 
the Pusey House, have also reprinted at the 
suggestion of the late Canon Liddon. The 
second volume contains Law’s remarkable reply 
to Mandeville, his answer to Tindal, and his 
philippic against stage plays. These are the 
best kuown of Law’s chief controversial writings. 
In the third is reprinted the ‘Treatise upon 
Christian Perfection,’ which is said to have 
brought him a bank-note for 1,000]. from an 
anonymous admirer. The ‘Serious Call’ will 
fill the fourth volume; and ‘The Spirit of 
Prayer’ and ‘The Spirit of Love’ are to be 





—as 
reprinted in the seventh and eighth. We do 
not wonder at this renewed popularity of Law 
who is certainly one of the most fascinating 
figures in the annals of the Church of England 
during the eighteenth century. It is given to 
few to combine exceptional logical ability with 
intense fervour, and spiritual fervour was rare 
in the reigns of the first two Georges. His 
replies to Hoadly represent the earlier phases 
of Law’s thought, before he had taken up the 
study of Jacob Behmen and when he held the 
usual High Church theory. It is no wonder 
therefore, that Canon Liddon should have ap. 
proved warmly of such a brilliant defence of the 
Anglican position as is contained in the “three 
letters to the Bishop of Bangor”; but admir- 
able as Law’s pamphlets are, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Nash is unjust to Hoadly, 
It is not fair to quote George II.’s outburst 
reported by Lord laos as a fair estimate of 
the bishop. George II. was hardly an authority 
either on theology or morals, and Mr. Nash 
should have remembered Mr. Stephen’s words, 
‘“‘The charge against Hoadly’s honour proved 
only the extreme bitterness of his antagonists,” 
However, he is to be thanked for his handy 
reprint and his useful summary of the argu- 
ment. Of more general interest than the 
Bangorian controversy is the answer of Law 
to Mandeville’s ‘Fable of the Bees.’ It 
was reprinted some fifty years ago with a 
thoughtful preface by Mr. Maurice, and well 
deserves the perusal of every one interested in 
ethics. The fame of the ‘ Practical Treatise 
on Christian Perfection’ has been overshadowed, 
unjustly Mr. Moreton thinks, by the extra- 
ordinary popularity of the ‘Serious Call,’ 
which, like the ‘ Vie dévote’ of St. Frangois 
de Sales, is counted among the classics of devo- 
tional literature. Now, without denying the 
beauty of the less famous treatise, we 
cannot help thinking that the verdict of 
the world is right. ‘‘Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum.” We are very glad, however, to 
have this reprint of it, and we trust Mr. More- 
ton may complete his edition. Its cheapness is 
one great recommendation ; and although we 
cannot suppose that Law’s works will ever be- 
come popular, it is certain that no one who 
realizes how lofty was his conception of religion 
can fail to be ennobled and strengthened by 
their perusal. We therefore welcome the 
pretty reprints Messrs. Griffith & Farran have 
issued of ‘The Spirit of Prayer’ and ‘The 
Spirit of Lovein Dialogues,’ at the low price of 
a shilling each. In the appendix to the former 
the general reader will find, perhaps, as much 
of Law’s exposition of Jacob Behmen as he is 
likely to care for. 

CEuvres de Saint Frangois de Sales, Edition 
Compléte.—Vol. I. Les Controverses. (Annecy, 
Nierat.)—This is the first instalment of an 
elaborate edition (designed, we believe, to fill no 
fewer than eighteen volumes) of the works of 
‘¢ Monsieur de Genéve,” which has been under- 
taken by the sisters of the celebrated Convent 
of the Visitation at Annecy. In spite of wars 
and revolutions, they still possess the greater 
part of the MSS. of St. Francois de Sales, and 
diligent search has been made in every likely 
quarter for surviving autographs. The task of 
editing has been entrusted to a Scottish (?) 
Benedictine, Dom B. Mackey, who has already 
made himself known by his translations into 
English of the works of St. Francis, and to 
whom his present task is evidently a labour of 
love, on which he is bestowing infinite pains, 
and which he has so far accomplished in 
a manner highly creditable to him. Besides 
supplying a general introduction and 4 
careful bibliography, he has furnished 4 
special preface and a glossary to the ‘ Contro- 
verses,’ and has paid particular attention to the 
text. The ‘Controverses’ was originally pub- 
lished by Jacques Harel, the vicar-general of 
the Minims in France. He took unwarrantable 
liberties with the book, altering the arrange- 
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ment, suppressing considerable portions, and 


retouching the author’s language. Consequently 
it now appears for the first time in its original 
shape, reproduced with scrupulous care from 
the manuscript, which, presented to Alex- 
ander VII. at the time of the canonization of 
the author, is now in the possession of the Chigi 
family. It is interesting as a specimen of con- 
troversial writing at the close of the sixteenth 
century, addressed not to professed theologians, 
but to the squirearchy and well-to-do towns- 
le of the Chablais, who had shown more 
disposition than the poorer classes to embrace 
Calvinism, and whom it was the great triumph 
of St. Francis’s life to reconvert to the 
Roman creed. The argument is conducted with 
skill, and while the writer puts emphatically 
forward what he deems the strong part of his 
ease, he keeps in the background awkward 
uestions like that of indulgences, which started 
ther’s revolt. The vehement way in which 
the writer maintains the claims of the Papal 
See attracted attention at the time of the 
Vatican Council, and Pius IX., overjoyed to 
obtain the support of such a famous name for 
his pretensions to infallibility, declared St. 
Francois de Sales a Doctor of the Church. As 
for his arguments, they are mainly historical, 
and have been superseded by the advance of 
critical knowledge, as Canon Mackey discreetly 
admits, indicating in his notes where St. Francis 
has quoted writings now admitted on all hands 
to be spurious. All, indeed, that the canon has 
contributed to the volume is worth looking at, 
although, of course, coloured by his preposses- 
sions. Naturally a Benedictine refers to the 
writings of the Benedictines of Solesmes as 
authorities on the false Decretals, but scholars 
in general are hardly likely to accept their 
conclusions. In his introduction Dom Mackey 
bestows eulogies on the Jesuit College of Cler- 
mont from which we altogether dissent. It was 
not a real seat of learning at all, but a centre of 
bitter and restless propagandism. It is character- 
istic of such an institution that St. Francis was 
taught little or no Greek, and this at a time 
when Frenchmen were the greatest Hellenists 
in Europe. If Dom Mackey will consult Mark 
Pattison’s essays and his ‘ Life of Casaubon,’ he 
will see that it was the influence of the Jesuits 
that extinguished Greek scholarship in France. 
The typography of the volume reflects great 
it on the printer, and the paper, which comes 
from a mill in the neighbourhood of Annecy, is 
excellent. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


ANGLERS who have patiently waited for the 
long deferred rain to bring them sport (and this 
season there must be many such) may do worse 
than read Fishing Experiences, by Major F. P. 
Hopkins (Longmans & Co.). Without preten- 
sion to literary skill, and though no great master 
of the art of fishing, the author contrives to 
interest the reader and to convey a good deal of 
instruction in an agreeable way. The book 
consists chiefly of his personal reminiscences in 
many places, and though some of his tales are, 
perhaps, in doubtful taste, we cannot say that 

ey verge more on the poetical than is to be 
expected in angling stories. Major Hopkins 
has not been educated as a fisherman in the 
strictest school of the craft, as his confessions 
in the matter of cross-lines and snatching 
testify ; and he is more at home, we imagine, 
on the banks of the Taw and Torridge, armed 
with a spinning rod, a running winch, and a 

evon minnow bristling with hooks, than on a 
Highland river with eighteen feet of greenheart 
anda fly. These two Devonshire rivers must 
have fallen off woefully since the days men- 
tioned on p. 162, when two thousand fish, not 
including kelts, were killed by one gentleman 
with the fly during a long angling life of sixty 
years ; and we believe that the deterioration is 
in @ great measure attributable to the constant 





raking of their waters with these Devon min- 
nows. Major Hopkins makes some sound 
remarks on Fishery Boards, his experience 
again, if we may hazard a guess, being chiefly 
gathered in the Taw and Torridge districts. We 
regret to learn that politics have seriously 
influenced the selection of members, and that 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining convic- 
tions for breach of laws and regulations. There 
appear to be too many conservators. As ina 
company business is better and quicker done 
by a small well-chosen board of directors, so in 
the management of a river a few good men 
selected to represent the various interests are 
infinitely better than a large board. The chief 
interests are those of the net and of the rod 
fishers, the latter including those of lower and 
upper riparian proprietors. In a measure they 
are antagonistic, but less so than is generally 
believed, net fishing being limited by law not 
solely because the fish may be taken when 
unseasonable or unwholesome, but in order to 
allow them to go up the river to breed ; and 
the weekly close time is partly for the same 
reason and partly to jet rod fishermen have a 
share of the fish. The remark about poaching 
to the effect that the receiver of stolen goods as 
well as the thief should be liable to punishment 
is perfectly sound ; if such a rule were enforced 
the illegal capture of gravid fish would be 
greatly discouraged. The illustrations of the 
book deserve commendation. 


Miss Sara JEANNETTE Duncan, the lively 
author of ‘A Social Departure,’ adepts in her 
latest venture, The Simple Adventures of a Mem- 
sahib (Chatto & Windus), much the same method 
as that observable in her earlier works. There 
is no plot whatsoever in ‘The Simple Adventures 
of a Memsahib,’ and practically no love interest. 
It is merely a transcript of the experiences of 
an English girl during her first year or so 
of married life in India. The pleasures and 
pains of furnishing, of hiring native servants, 
and the domestic economy of an Anglo-Indian 
household generally, are described in great detail, 
and, assuming this part of the book to be as 
accurate as it is minute, it should prove of real 
value to young ladies contemplating matrimony 
under similar conditions. For the rest, there 
are some smart, though seldom genial, sketches 
of a variety of Anglo-Indian social types, and a 
good deal of graphic description of Indian 
scenery and climate. A word of special praise is 
due to the clever illustrations by Mr. Townsend. 


None of the four stories which make up the 
volume called Sally Dows, dc. (Chatto & 
Windus), is fit to place among the very best of 
Mr. Bret Harte’s work, but Sally Dows herself 
is a capital character, and ‘The Conspiracy of 
Mrs. Bunker’ is uncommonly well told. Man 
in frock coat and high hat is apt to bea poor 
creature in American books, and Mr. Bret 
Harte’s men are always more at ease in long 
boots and sombrero. 

The 1,000,0001. Bank of England Note, cc. 
(Chatto & Windus), makes a good title for 
a collection of tales, and the idea of a man 
tramping the streets ‘‘ with nothing in the 
world but a million pounds” is one which 
an accomplished humourist like Mark Twain 
can turn to good account. In ‘ Playing 
Courier’ reader and author find themselves 
on agreeable terms, with pleasant recollec- 
tions of time spent in a similar way years 
ago. In the ‘ Petition to the Queen of England’ 
on the subject of income tax the author appears 
to owe something to Artemus Ward, but the 
spread of American humour has been so wide 
during the last ten or twenty years that its 
distinctive manner has lost its freshness. 

The Gods of Olympos. Translated from the 
German of A. H. Petiscus by K. A. Raleigh. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—This manual of Greek and 
Roman mythology is translated, with some 
revision, by Miss K. A. Raleigh from the 
twentieth edition of the German work of Dr. 


A. H. Petiscus. The book contains a good 
deal more than would be expected from its 
title. After a brief introduction on the 
‘‘character and meaning of the gods,” we have 
chapters on the origin of the gods, the gods 
of Olympus, sea and river gods, earth gods, 
divinities of the under world, and, lastly, myths 
of heroes. All the gods are treated in much the 
same manner. The pedigree is given first, then 
the functions and mythology of the god, then 
his form and attributes as represented in art, 
then his Latin equivalents; lastly, his atten- 
dants. The myths of heroes are collected mainly 
under the name of the city with which each 
is associated. Miss J. E. Harrison, who has 
furnished the preface and a great number of 
references to more learned treatises, commends 
the book specially on the ground that it is 
‘*old - fashioned”; that it tells the stories 
simply, without attempting to explain them, 
either on the ‘‘cosmical” theory of Prof. 
Max Miiller, or the ‘‘folk - lore” theory of 
Mr. A. Lang. She says, indeed, that the 
German author’s ‘‘ occasional lapses into mere 
hypothesis have been rigorously excised”; but a 
good many of them have escaped notice, such 
as the paragraph on p. 41, where the functions 
of Hermes as protector of roads and patron of 
thieves are derived from his functions as pro- 
creator of cattle, or the explanation of Apollo 
Delphinios on p. 54. Still, the work is un- 
doubtedly a good preparation for the beginner 
in comparative mythology. The facts which 
require explanation are carefully collected and 
presented in a brief but readable narrative. 
The illustrations are frequently excellent. There 
are a few misprints, such as ‘‘Gorgpohone” 
(p. 46) and ‘‘Scirios, the dog-star” (p. 72, re- 
peated in index). 

Messrs. Bett & Sons have added to ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Classical Library” a translation of Arrian’s 
Anabasis of Alexander and Indica, by Dr. E. J. 
Chinnock, Rector of the Dumfries Academy. 
Arrian thoroughly deserves to be read, for, apart 
from the interest of his subject-raatter, he is 
distinguished by remarkable judgment and 
sanity in the sifting of facts and the criticism 
of actions. It is well seen that he was both a 
man of affairs and a philosopher. The trans- 
lation, though it can hardly be called elegant, 
is lucid and correct. It is furnished with many 
maps and plans and copious notes. 


WE have received a copy of the speech de- 
livered at the apposition at St. Paul’s School 
by Col. Clementi, which contains an excellent 
statement of the case of the opposition to the 
proposal of the Charity Commissioners ; but 
as the Commissioners have since modified their 
proposals its interest is mainly academic. 

A new and revised edition of The Ballad 
Minstrelsy of Scotland (Paisley, Gardner) is the 
more welcome for the generous system of inclu- 
sion, which for the general reader has more 
value than selections based upon a sterner plan 
of eclecticism. For who shall elect the 
eclectics? and have we not had a recent 
example of an error of judgment in a collection 
based upon the purest principles? Motherwell 
himself, as is noticed in the preface to this 
work, was consistent only in the inconsis- 
tency of his practice. In the present case his 
practice is followed, and his theory abandoned, 
with very satisfactory results. As the editor 
puts it,— 

“It is probable that some portions have been 
rejected which should have been retained, and 
others retained which should have been rejected ; 
but it is consoling to know that nothing has been 
destroyed, and that those who wish to gaze upon 
the originals in all their rugged and fragmentary 
simplicity may find in this work a complete and 
ready reference to the different versions of the 
various ballads.” 

Besides the completeness of the text, it is no 
small benefit to have before us in the shape of 
notes, as well as extracts from Jamieson and 
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his annotations on the ‘Minstrelsy.’ In the 
preseuce of such advantages we can afford to 
do without the latest dicta of the professors of 
folk-lore, who, in spite of the great and valuable 
additions they have made to our knowledge of 
the early legends of our race, have not seldom 
delivered themselves so learnedly as to go near 
to spoil the freshness and delicacy of their 
material in their zeal for a science which ought 
to be anything but dismal or severe. 


THe Annuaire de la Noblesse de Russie of 
Dr. Ermerin is a handy work of reference, 
although not quite free from error. For instance, 
no mention is made of the death of Prince Paul 
Ossipovitch Stchétinine, who if alive must be 
one hundred and nine years old. 


Miss HETHERINGTON is well known for her 
skill in indexing, and her Indes: to the Periodical 
Literature of the World, 1892 (‘ Review of 
Reviews’ Office), is a good specimen of her 
singular ability. Of course one can find small 
slips. For instance, if it be necessary, on 
p. 50, to say that Mainz is the German for 
Mayence, it would be advisable to explain, on 
p. 51, that Regensburg is known to English 
people as Ratisbon. 


THe ‘ Bookman’ Directory of Booksellers, 
Publishers, and Authors (Hodder & Stoughton) 
may become a useful book of reference in course 
of time, but it needs a good deal of revision. In 
the list of booksellers several are included who are 
publishers, but are not booksellers in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. Mr. Porter and Mr. 
Baker are mentioned as booksellers, but not 
as publishers. On the other hand, Messrs. 
Simpkin & Marshall are placed among the 
publishers and not mentioned among the 
booksellers. Messrs. F. Norgate & Co. are 
wholly ignored. In the list of second-hand 
booksellers we cannot find Mr. Brown of 
Holborn, Messrs. Dulau, Mr. F. Hutt, Mr. 
Nutt, Mr. Quaritch, or Mr. Spencer. The list 
of authors is almost as remarkable for its inser- 
tions as its omissions. On the former it would 
be cruel to comment ; but among the authors, 
to take the poets alone, Madame Darmesteter, 
Canon Dixon, Mr. Locker-Lampson, ‘‘ Michael 
Field,” Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. Roden Noel, 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. W. Sharp, Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, and Mrs. Webster are not to 
be found. To turn to the historians, we miss 
both Dr. Bright and Prof. Bright, Canon Dixon, 
Mr. Gairdner, Mrs. Green, Mr. Hodgkin, the 
Rev. W. Hunt, Mr. Lecky, Miss Norgate, 
Mr. Oman, Canon Overton, Prof. Pelham, 
Canon Raine, Mr. Round, and Mr. Sains- 
bury—in fact, nearly every historian of emi- 
nence except Mr. Froude, Mr. S. R. Gardiner, 
and the Bishop of Oxford. We might go on with 
the novelists ; Mrs. Humphry Ward, for instance, 
Miss Yonge, and Mr. Zangwill are ignored, 
but we have wasted enough space already. 


WE have on our table Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Physician and Operator, a Memoir, compiled 
and edited by the Rev. H. R. Haweis (W. H. 
Allen & Co.),—he Old Landmarks of Stratford- 
on-Avon, by J. Mott (Griffith & Farran),— 
Cardiff, Penarth, and Environs, by J. L. K. 
(Cardiff, Hudson & Kearns),—An Introduction 
to the Study of Geography, by W. Hughes and 
J. F. Williams (Philip),—Graphic Arithmetic 
and Statics, by J. T. Prince (Murby), — 
Common - Sense Euclid, Part 11., Books IIT. 
and IV., by the Rev. A. D. Capel (W. H. 
Allen & Co.),—Memoranda Mnemonica, by J. 
Copner, M.A. (Williams & Norgate), — Hyp- 
notism, Mesmerism, and the New Witcheraft, by 
E. Hart (Smith & Elder),—Cheiro’s Book of the 
Hand (the Record Press),—My Wickedness 
(New York, the Cleveland Publishing Co.),— 
Diogenes’ Sandals, by Mrs. Arthur Kennard 
(Remington), — A Roman Reporter, by A. A. 
Brodribb (S.P.C.K.),—The Heart of Tipperary, 
by W. P. Ryan (Ward & Downey),—and Just 
One Taste, by A. Euan-Smith (S.P.C.K.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Poetry. 
a (F.) The Questions at the Well, with sundry other 
Jerses, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Music. 
Piggott’s (F.T.) The Music and Musical Instruments of 
Japan, imp. 8vo. 42/ parchment. 
Smith’s (M. F.) Original Manual Course for reading Vocal 
Music at Sight, oblong 8vo. 6/ swd. 
History and Biography. 
Fahey’s (J.) History and Antiquities of the Diocese of Kil- 
macduagh, 8vo. 8/ cl. 
Lincoln (Abraham), True Story of a Great Life, by Hendon 
and Weik, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Maughan’s (W. C.) Rosneath Past and Present, 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, cheaper 


edition, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Bradbury’s (E.) Way about Derbyshire, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Philology. 


Fornés’s (E. T. Y.) New Spanish-English Dialogues, 2/ cl. 

Herodotus, Book 9, complete, with Introduction and Notes 
by E. S. Shuckburgh, 12mo. 4/ cl. 

Morice’s (Rev. F. D.) Latin Verse Composition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Turner's (B. D.) Advanced Manual of Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Wood’s (J.) Ediscenda, Passages for Repetition, 16mo. 3/6 cl. 

Science, 

Griffin’s Electrical Engineer’s Price-Book, edited by H. J. 
Dowsing, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Lloyd (KE. W.) and Hadcock’s (A. G.) Artillery, its Progress 
and Present Position, roy. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Love's (A. E. H.) Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 
Elasticity, Vol. 2, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Swire’s (Commander H.) Tidal Charts for the Neighbour- 
hood of the Isle of Wight, 4to. 3/6 cl. 

Talamon’s (C.) Appendicitis and Perityphlitis, translated by 
R. J. A. Berry, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Black's (W.) White Heather, Uniform Edition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Bruce's (W.) Here's a Hand, Large-Paper Edition, 21/ pcht. 

Burdett’s (H. C.) The Uniform System of Accounts, &c., fur 
Hospitals and Institutions, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Crommelin’s (M.) Midge, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Doyle’s (A. C.) The Refugees, a Tale of Two Continents, 
er 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hale’s (E. E.) A New England Boyhood, cr. 8vo. 3 6 cl. 

Heine’s (H.) Works, translated from the German by C. G. 
Leland : Vol. 4, The Salon, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Jerome’s (Jerome K_ ) Novel Notes, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6cl. 

Kraszewski’s (J. I.) The Jew, translated from the Polish, 
er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. (Heinemann’s International Library.) 

Mauryeen, the Outcast, a Tale of Unrequited Love, by 
Insco Novo, er. &vo. 6/ cl. 

Nisbet's (H.) Bail Up, er. 8vo. 2/ dds. 

Norman’s (J. H.) Ready Reckoner of the World’s Foreign 
and Colonial Exchanges, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Osgood’s (I.) The Shadow of Desire, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Story of Abibal the Tsourian, translated by E. L. Lester, 
12mo. 2/6 cl. limp. 

Trelawney’s (D.) The Bishop’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Darstellungen aus dem Gebiete der nichtchristlichen Reli- 
gionsgeschichte, Vols. 9 and 10, 4m. 

Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, hrsg. von O. v. Gebhardt u. A. Harnack, 
Vol. 11, Parts 1 and 2, 8m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Ballif (P.): Rémische Strassen in Bosnien u. der Herce- 
govina, Part 1, 10m. 

Hettner (F.): Die rémischen Steindenkmiler des Museums 
zu Trier, 4m. 

Mair (G.): Jenseits der Rhipien, Part 1, 1m. 

Molmenti (P.): Carpaccio, 6fr. 

Sickinger (A.): Die Xenophontische Anabasis u. die 
altgriechische Elementartaktik, 0m. 80. 

Sittl (C.): Parerga zur alten Kunstgeschichte, 1m. 50. 


History and Biography. 
Belhomme (Lt.-col.): Histoire de l'Infanterie en France, 
Vol. 1, 5f. 
Philology. 


Czyczkiewicz (A.): Betrachtungen iib. Homers Odyssee, 
1 


m. 
Goetz (G.): De Placidi Glossis Commentatio III., 0m. 50. 
Goetzeler (L.): Animadversiones in Dionysii Halicar- 
nassensis Antiquitates Romanas, Part 1, 2in. 
Kunze (A.): Sallustiana, Part 2, 2m. 
Ludwich (A.): Homerica, I.-V., 0m. 20. 
Thoulet (J.): Introduction & Il’Etude de la Géographie 
physique, 7fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Doillet (L.): Le Roman de Lucienne, 3fr. 50. 
Etincelle: L’Irrésistible, 3fr. 50. 
Filoz (N.): Les Mers de France, 3fr. 
Germain (A.): Nos Princes, 3fr. 50. 
Milsand (J.): Littérature anglaise et Philosophie, 10fr. 
Silvestre (A.): Histoires abracadabrantes, 3fr. 50. 
Zola (E ): Discours au Banquet des Etudiants, 50c. 








THE AUTHORS’ CONGRESS AT CHICAGO. 


Il. 
Chicago, IIl., July 18, 1893. 
THE second session of the Authors’ Congress 
at Chicago was devoted to the discussion of 
publishing and the relations of author to pub- 
lisher, and was chiefly remarkable for the 
contributions of General McClurg, the head of 


the great Chicago publishing firm, and Mr 
Walter Besant. There is no particular feeling 
in America on the part of authors that they do 
not get their rights, nor any distinct evidence— 
outside General McClurg’s words—that such a 
feeling is called for. Indeed, the doubling of 
the véle of author and publisher appears to be 
so much commoner in America than in England 
that the interests of author and publisher are 
in America much more often quite identical, 


The chairman of the session, Mr. Walter 
Besant, delivered as his opening address g 
history of the Incorporated Society of Authors 
from its foundation until the present time, ex. 
plaining its aims, and disclaiming for it any 
purposeless animosity against publishers as a 
general class. He pointed out that his remarks, 
some of which might sound hard, related only 
to English affairs and not to America, of which 
he claimed no special knowledge, and that they 
had all been made over and over again in 
England and in public, and still awaited con. 
tradiction. The main reason, he said, for the 
existence of the Society was the uprooting and 
destruction of certain sentimental prejudices, 
survivals of a bygone day—such as the belief 
that an apology was due from an author for 
considering the pecuniary side of his calling, 
while all other brain-workers looked after their 
‘‘remuneration,” and took legal precaution to 
obtain it-—and the establishment of the material 
side of literature upon an equitable basis. All that 
the British Society of Authors had ever claimed 
tended towards these objects,and could besummed 
up in these moderate demands: that joint ac- 
counts must be audited, that agreements must 
be understood and kept, and that secret profits 
must be disallowed. The celebrated house of 
Longmans had from the very first expressed 
themselves willing to allow the ordinary access 
to their books in verification of their charges ; it 
now only remained for other firms to follow so 
honourable an example. For the rest, he said, 
the Society existed for the protection of literary 
property; and that authors themselves tho- 
roughly recognized this, and the need for such 
an institution, was proved by the fact that the 
Society’s offices had become the refuge for all 
whose literary business gave them cause for 
trouble and doubt. Mr. Besant concluded by 
saying that a definite answer must soon be 
forthcoming to the question, What should the 
publisher have and what the author? His 
private opinion was that justice would be done, 
in the case of authors whose names were 4 
guarantee against loss, if the publisher received 
one-third of the true profits and the author two- 
thirds. When, however, the publisher was 
dealing with unknown authors, he should have 
a fixed first charge on the profit, and until the 
sales have brought in to the publisher (over and 
above the true cost of production) this fixed 
sum the author must wait for his reward. The 
paper was received with loud and prolonged 
applause. 

General McClurg said that he represented a 
class sometimes suspected not to be friendly to 
authors, a suspicion which he denounced as 
incorrect. ‘‘I believe,” he said, ‘‘ that every 
true publisher has at heart the interests of the 
author whose books he publishes, perhaps not 
so much as his own, but to a great Ses. And 
I believe that the interests of both are well 
served when they are considered together.” 
For this reason he considered the outright 
purchase of copyright a bad method of publi- 
cation for general use, and as much for this 
reason as because it sometimes led to hard bar- 
gains. Outright purchase, by shutting the 
author out from a continued interest in_his 
work, tended to destroy the relation which 
ought to exist between him and his publisher. 
He allowed that in America, though to a less 
; extent than in England, authors had sometimes 
| failed to receive their proper share of profits ; 
| but he believed that the reason of this was their 
own carelessness in business matters—their 
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Mr, of their literary property, which they 
ling — unable to alent’ raqaieed as much 
7 do attention as any other sort of property, and de- 
e— manded as good and as responsible an agent 
ha with whom to deal. He concluded by promising 
Sof that every author on his list would be allowed 
- proper facilities for examining and verifying the 
> unts. 
are ba paper was then read upon syndicate pub- 
lishing, by Mr. Morris Colles, honorary secre- 
lter tary of the Authors’ Syndicate, established in 
Sa connexion with the Society of Authors, with 
10rs Messrs. Walter Besant, Hall Caine, Jerome K. 
ex- Jerome, and James Payn as an advising com- 
any mittee. Mr. Colles explained the principles of 
iS a the syndicating of literary material, and pointed 
rks, out that there was no limit whatever to the 
nly ible development of the work of such a 
ich syndicate, or to the amount of business it might 
hey transact. But it was necessary, before work 
| in could be successfully syndicated, that it should 
0n- be either from the pen of a popular author, or 
the be very strong work, or both. A limited appear- 
and ance in this manner might sometimes be 
ces, arranged for where the author was a compara- 
lief tive beginner, but in syndicating, as in all other 
for forms of publishing, the rich rewards would 
ing, remain for those who gained the public ear. 
heir With regard to his second point, he reminded 
1 to his hearers that in America as much as in 
rial England millions of new readers had of late 
chat sprung up requiring to be instructed and 
ned amused, and he strongly denounced the idea 
ned that they would read any rubbish that is offered 
 AC- to them, and that they required to be written 
ust down to. This was well shown by the fact 
fits that though an enormous number of persons 
> of were willing to write from the popular point of 
sed view, the kind of strong, terse work demanded 
2e8S by those editors who depended upon syndicates 
3 It for their material was not forthcoming. 
7 80 A brief discussion ensued upon the opening 
aid, paper, in which Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
‘ary Mr. Walter Besant, General McClurg, and 
hho- Mrs. Catherwood, among others, took part. 
uch No formal resolutions were put to the meeting, 
the as no exception was taken to the sentiments of 
all the speakers. The result of this session of the 
for Authors’ Congress went to prove that in the 
by general opinion of the members of the Congress 
be ademand by authors for a definite conclusion 
the upon the question of an equitable division of 
His profits was to be expected, and that their deter- 
ne, mination not to be made liable for charges, 
2 where no means of verifying them were forth- 
ved coming, was only reasonable. 
wo- S. Squrre Spricce. 
was 
ave 
the SALE. 
and Ix the sale by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
xed & Hodge at their rooms in Wellington Street, 
The on July 27th and three following days, were 
ged fered a portion of the library of Bishop 
Stortford School, the library of a Church 
da tignitary, the library of the late Dr. B. 
y to Nicholson, and a portion of the choice library 
as and collection of autographs of the late 
ery Fr. W. H. Cavendish. The following were the 
the utiles most eagerly contested for: Chro- 
not lies of Englonde, printed at St. Albans 
ind in 1483, although very imperfect, 2201. New 
vell Testament by Coverdale, printed in 1538 by 
ar. Nicolson, wanting two leaves, 251. Wilkins’s Con- 
ght tilia, 18/.5s. Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edi- 
bli- tion, 47. 12s, 6d. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
this lil, 5s, ; Stones of Venice and Seven Lamps of Ar- 
yar thitecture, 131. Paradise Lost, first edition, with 
the eventh title, 81. 5s. English Dialect Society’s 
his Publications, 71. 15s, Ballad Society’s Publica- 
ich tons, 61. Southey’s Miscellanea Poetica, auto- 
ier. mph MS., and seven other of Southey’s 
less Autograph MSS., 207. 4s. Camden Society’s Pub- 
nes lestions, 152. 15s. Laborde’s Choix de Chansons, 
ts 5 fl. Campbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated, 481. 
elr catures by Woodward and Rowlandson, 
elt WW. 10s, Caricature Magazine, 22/. 10s. Bun- 


Baily’s Magazine of 


bury’s Caricatures, 471. 
Hore B. Marie 


Sports and Pastimes, 261. 

irginis, two editions, 321. 10s. Cicero’s Cato 
Major, printed by B. Franklin, 491. The Play 
of Sir John Oldcastle, 361. Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 68/. Gould’s Birds of Asia, 
391. Acuna, Descubrimiento del Rio de las 
Amazonas, 12]. 12s. Badminton Library of 
Sports and Pastimes, large paper (wanting the 
rare volume on Hunting), 66/. 16s. Blake’s 
Drawings in Indian Ink of Burying Narcissa and 
Waters of Babylon, 10/. Lord Byron’s Portable 
Mahogany Writing - table, 111. Drawings of 
Stained Glass, 68). Kelmscott Press Publi- 
cations (Caxton, Troy, and Reynarde the Foxe) 
on vellum, 45/. 10s. Garrick’s Life, by P. Fitz- 
gerald, illustrated, 42/. Columna, Historia 
Troyana, MS., 187. 10s. Allot’s England’s 
Parnassus, last leaf of tables facsimiled, 
101. 15s. Milton’s Poems, first collective 
edition, 19/. Shakspeare’s Plays, second 
folio edition, imperfect, 201. Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence, 491. 10s. Horse B. Maris, MS. on 
vellum, 56/. Autograph Letters of Poets, 
Artists, &c., 101. 10s. Combe’s Tours of Dr. 
Syntax, Dances of Life and Death, and Johnny 
Que Genus, 17]. 7s. 6d. Augustinus de Vita 
Christiana, printed circa 1465 by Fust and 
Schoiffer, 20/._ Higden’s Polycronycon, printed 
by Treveris, 16/. Sporting Magazine, 1793- 
1834, 661. 








DOWER “EX ASSENSU PATRIS.” 
Lincoln’s Inn, August 1, 1893. 

In the <Athenawm for July 29th (p. 158) 
there is an account—highly interesting because 
taken from a contemporary record—of the en- 
dowment of a bride by the bridegroom at the 
church door, by mere word of mouth, with a 
third part of his father’s lands. This is an 
instance of the species of dower abolished by 
3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 105, s. 13, but well known 
to legal students, called ‘‘dower ex assensu 
patris,” which is thus described in Littleton 
(Book I. c. 5, s. 40) :— 
“‘Dowment by assent of the father is, where the 
father is seised of tenements in fee, and his sonne 
and heire apparent, when he is married, endoweth 
his wife at the monastery or church doore, of parcel 
of his father’s lands or tenements with the assent of 
his father, and assignes the quantity and parcels. 
In this case after the death of the son, the wife 
shall enter into the same parcell without the assign- 
ment of any. Butit hath been sayd in thia case, 
that it behooveth (il covient a) the wife to have a 
deed of the father to proove his assent and consent 
to this endowment.” 
It will be observed that the last sentence ad- 
vises the wife to have ‘‘a deed of the father” 
as evidence of his assent, but it is clear from the 
preceding sentences that the actual assigninent 
of dower was complete without any deed at all. 
Atmaric Rumsey. 








EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 
Fairfield, Pewsey, Wilts, July, 1893. 

Tr it is not too great a breach of your rules, 
will you allow me space for some remarks sug- 
gested by the review of Prof. Huxley’s lecture 
on ‘Evolution and Ethics,’ contained in your 
issue of the 22nd inst. ? 
The incongruity between note 19 of the series 
appended to the lecture, and a leading doctrine 
contained in the lecture itself, is rightly pointed 
out by your reviewer. In the lecture Prof. 
Huxley says :— 
“The practice of that which is ethically best— 
what we call goodness or virtue—involves a course 
of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that 
which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for 
existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion it 
demands self-restraint,”—P. 33. 
But in note 19 he admits that, 
“strictly speaking [why not rightly speaking ?], 
social life and the ethical process, in virtue of whic 
it advances towards perfection, are part and parcel 
of the general process of evolution, just as the 
gregarious habit of innumerable plants and animals, 
which has been of immense advantage to them, is 


I do not see how the original assertion can 
survive after this admission has been made. 
Practically the last cancels the first. If the 
ethical process is a part of the process of evolu- 
tion or cosmic process, then how can the two be 
put in opposition? Prof. Huxley says :— 

‘‘ The struggle for existence, which has done such 
admirable work in cosmic nature, must, it appears 
Sree mn Pay the view he opposes], be equall 

eneficent in the ethical sphere. Yet, if that whic 
1 have insisted upon is true ; if the cosmic process 
has no sort of relation to moral ends; if the imita- 
tion of it by man is inconsistent with the first 
principles of ethics; what becomes of this sur- 
prising theory ? ’—P. 34. 

But when we find that the hypothetical state- 
ment, ‘‘if the cosmic process has no sort of 
relation to moral ends,” is followed by the posi- 
tive statement that ‘‘the cosmic process” has 
‘*a sort of relation to moral ends,” we may ask, 
‘‘what becomes of this surprising” criticism ? 
Obviously, indeed, Prof. Huxley cannot avoid 
admitting that the ethical process, and, by im- 
plication, the ethical man, are products of the 
cosmic process. For if the ethical man is not 
a product of the cosmic process, what is hea 
product of ? 

The view of which Prof. Huxley admits the 
truth in note 19 is the view which I have per- 
petually enunciated : the difference being that 
instead of relegating it to an obscure note, I 
have made it a conspicuous component of the 
text. As far back as 1850, when I did not yet 
recognize evolution as a process co-extensive with 
the cosmos, but only as a process exhibited in 
man and in society, I contended that social 

progress is a result of ‘‘the ethical process,” 
saying that 
“the ultimate man will be one whose private 
requirements coincide with public ones. He will be 
that manner of man who, in_ spontaneously fulfil- 
ling his own nature, incidentally performs the func- 
tions of a social unit ; and yet is a enabled so to 
fulfil his own nature, by all others doing the like.” 
—‘ Social Statics,’ ‘‘ General Considerations.” 
And from that time onwards I have, in various 
ways, insisted upon this truth. In a chapter 
of the ‘Ethics’ entitled ‘‘ Altruism versus 
Egoism,” it is contended that from the dawn 
of life altruism of a kind (parental altruism) 
has been as essential as egoism; and that in 
the associated state the function of altruism 
becomes wider, and the importance of it greater, 
in proportion as the civilization becomes higher. 
Moreover, I have said that 
“from the laws of life it must be concluded that 
unceasing social discipline will so mould human 
nature, that eventually sympathetic pleasures will 
be spontaneously pursued to the fullest extent 


me 


advantageous to each and all.”—‘ Ethics,’ § 95. 
“With the highest type of human life, there wil} 
come also a state in which egoism and altruism are 
so conciliated that the one merges in the other.” 
—b., appended chapter to part i. 

Everywhere it is asserted that the process of 
adaptation (which, in its direct and indirect 
forms, is a part of the cosmic process) must 
continuously tend (under peaceful conditions) 
to produce a type of society and a type of indi- 
vidual in which ‘‘ the instincts of savagery in 
civilized men ” will be not only ‘‘ curbed,” but 
repressed. And I believe that in few, if any, 
writings will be found as unceasing a denun- 
ciation of that brute form of the struggle for 
existence which has been going on between 
societies, and which, though in early times a 
cause of progress, is now becoming a cause of 
retrogression. No one has so often insisted 
that ‘‘ the ethical process” is hindered by the 
cowardly conquests of bullet and shell over 
arrow and assegai, which demoralize the one 
side while slaughtering the other. 

And here, while referring to the rebarbarizing 
effects of the struggle for existence carried or 
by brute force, let me say that I am glad to 
have Prof. Huxley’s endorsement of the pro- 
position that the survival of the fittest is not 
always the survival of the best. Twenty years 
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Evolution,’ I pointed out that ‘‘the fittest” 
throughout a wide range of cases—perhaps the 
widest range—are not the ‘‘ best”; and said 
that I had chosen the expression ‘‘ survival of 
the fittest” rather than survival of the best 
because the latter phrase did not cover the facts. 

Chiefly, however, I wish to point out the 
radical misconceptions which are current con- 
cerning that form of evolutionary ethics with 
which I am identified. In the preface to ‘The 
Data of Ethics,’ when first published sepzrately, 
I remarked that by treating the whole subject 
in parts, which would by many be read as 
though they were wholes, I had ‘‘given 
abundant opportunity for misrepresentation.” 
The opportunity has not been lost. The division 
treating of ‘‘Justice” has been habitually 
spoken of as though nothing more was intended 
to be said; and this notwithstanding warnings 
which the division itself contains, as in § 257, 
and again in § 270; where it is said that 
‘other injunctions which ethics has to utter do 
not here concern us...... there are the demands 
and restraints included under Negative Benefi- 
cence and Positive Beneficence, to be hereafter 
treated of.”” Even if considered apart, how- 
ever, the doctrine set forth in this division has 
no such interpretation as that perversely put 
upon it. It is represented as nothing but an 
assertion of the claims of the individual to what 
benefits he can gain in the struggle for existence; 
whereas it is in far larger measure a specifica- 
tion of the equitable limits to his activities, and 
of the restraints which must be imposed on 
him. I am not aware that any one has more 
emphatically asserted that society in its cor- 
porate capacity must exercise a rigorous control 
over its individual members, to the extent need- 
ful for preventing trespasses one upon another. 
No one has more frequently or strongly de- 
nounced governments for the laxity with which 
they fulfil this duty. So far from being, as 
some have alleged, an advocacy of the claims of 
the strong against the weak, it is much more 
an insistence that the weak shall be guarded 
against the strong, so that they may suffer no 
greater evils than their relative weakness itself 
involves. And no one has more vehemently 
condemned that ‘‘ miserable laissez-faire which 
calmly looks on while men ruin themselves in 
trying to enforce by law their equitable claims ” 
(‘ Ethics,’ § 271). 

Now that the remaining parts, treating of 
Beneficence, have been added to the rest, the 
perverse misinterpretation continues in face of 
direct disproofs. At the very outset of the 
* Ethics ’ it is said :— 

“There remains a further advance not yet even 
hinted. For beyond so behaving that each achieves 
his ends without preventing others from achieving 
their ends, the members of a society may give 
mutual help in the achievement of ends.”’—§ 6. 
And in a subsequent chapter it is said that 
“the limit of evolution of conduct is consequently 
not reached until, beyond avoidance of direct and 
indirect injuries to others, there are spontaneous 
efforts to further the welfare of others.” “It may 
be shown that the form of nature which thus to 
justice adds beneficence, is one which adaptation to 
the social state produces.”—§ 54. 

These are texts which in parts v. and vi., 
dealing with Beneficence, Negative and Posi- 
tive, are fully expanded. Having first dis- 
tinguished between ‘‘ kinds of altruism,” and 
contended that the kind we call justice has to 
be enforced by the incorporated society, the 
State, while the kind we call beneficence must 
be left to individuals, and after pointing out the 
grave evils which result if this distinction is not 
maintained, I have described in detail the 
limits to men’s actions which negative bene- 
ficence enjoins. There come two chapters, 
entitled ‘‘Restraints on Free Competi- 
tion” and ‘Restraints on Free Contract,” 
severally indicating various cases in which the 
restraints imposed by law must be supplemented 
by self-restraints, and instancing one of the 
excesses committed under free competition as 
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amounting to “‘ commercial murder.” Chapters 
enjoining further self-restraints for the benefit 
of others are followed, in the division on Posi- 
tive Beneficence, by chapters enjoining efforts 
on their behalf, and the duty which falls on 
the superior of mitigating the evils which the 
inferior have to bear. After dealing, in a 
chapter on ‘‘ Relief of the Poor,” with the evils 
often caused by attempts to diminish distress, 
it is contended that philanthropic duty should 
be performed not by proxy, but directly ; and 
that each person of means ought to see to the 
welfare of the particular cluster of inferiors with 
whom his circumstances put him in relation. 
The general nature of the doctrine set forth 
may be inferred from two sentences in the 
closing chapter :-— 

‘“*The highest beneficence is that which is not 
only prepared, if need be, to sacrifice egoistic plea- 
sures, but is also prepared, if need be, to sacrifice 
altruistic pleasures.”—§ 474. 

And then, speaking of the natures which ‘‘ the 
ethical process ” is in course of producing, it is 
said that 

“in such natures a large part of the mental life 
must result from participation in the mental lives 
of others.”—§ 475. 

I do not see how there could be expressed ideas 
more diametrically opposed to that brutal indi- 
vidualism which some persons ascribe to me. 

It remains only to say that Prof. Huxley’s 
attack upon the doctrines of Ravachol & Co. 
has my hearty approval, though I do not quite 
see the need for it. Evidently it is intended 
for the extreme anarchists ; or, at least, I know 
of no others against whom his arguments tell. 
It has been absurdly supposed that his lecture 
was, in part, an indirect criticism upon theories 
held by me. But this cannot be. It is scarcely 
supposable that he deliberately undertook to 
teach me my own doctrines, enunciated some 
of them forty-odd years ago. Passing over 
the historical and metaphysical parts of his 
lecture, his theses are those for which I have 
always contended. We agree that the process 
of evolution must reach a limit, after which a 
reverse change must begin (‘First Principles,’ 
chaps. ‘‘ Equilibration” and ‘‘ Dissolution”). 
We agree that the survival of the fittest is often 
not survival of the best. We agree in denouncing 
the brutal form of the struggle for existence. 
We agree that the ethical process is a part of 
the process of evolution. We agree that the 
struggle for life needs to be qualified when the 
gregarious state is entered, and that among 
gregarious creatures lower than man a rudiment 
of the ethical check is visible. We agree that 
among men the ethical check, becoming more 
and more peremptory, has to be enforced by the 
society in its corporate capacity, the State. 
We agree that beyond that qualification of the 
struggle for life which consists in restrict- 
ing the activities of each so that he may not 
trench upon the spheres for the like activities of 
others, which we call justice, there needs that 
further qualification which we call beneficence ; 
and we differ only respecting the agency by 
which the beneficence should be exercised. We 
agree in emphasizing, as a duty, the effort to 
mitigate the evils which the struggle for exist- 
ence in the social state entails ; and how com- 
plete is this agreement may be seen on observ- 
ing that the sentiment contained in Prof. 
Huxley’s closing lines is identical with the sen- 
timent contained in the last paragraph of the 
‘Principles of Ethics.’ Obviously, then, it is 
impossible that Prof. Huxley can have meant 
to place the ethical views he holds in opposition 
to the ethical views I hold ; and it is the more 
obviously impossible because, for a fortnight 
before his lecture, Prof. Huxley had in his 
hands the volumes containing the above quota- 
tions, along with multitudinous passages of 
kindred meanings. But as this erroneous belief 
is prevalent, it seems needful for me to dissi- 
pate it. Hence this letter. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Epmunp Gossz is preparing fo 
Messrs. Bentley a new edition of Hazlitt’, 
‘Conversations with Northcote,’ which it jg 
hoped will appear in October next. To jt 
will be prefixed a portrait of Northcote 
from the fine mezzotint of S. W. Reynolds,’ 

Mr. Cuurton Coxtins is at work upon q 
volume to be entitled ‘Sophocles and Shak. 
speare: an Essay in Comparative Criticism,’ 
which will eventually be published by Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co. 

Pror. LaveutTon will edit for the Navy 
Records Society the official documents 
relating to the fleet commanded by Lon 
Howard of Effingham in 1587-8. This wil] 
be the society’s first publication, and will 
be followed by Lord Hood’s letters from the 
West Indies in 1781-2, edited by Mr. 
Hannay, and by the memoir of Capt. 
Stephen Martin, written by his son, Stephen 
Martin-Leake, Garter King of Arms, which 
will be edited by Mr. Clements Markham. 


Dr. BupeGe’s colleagues have subscribed 
the amount, 50/., in which he was cast at 
the recent trial, but there remain his own 
costs and those of Mr. Rassam, which 
amount to something like 1,000/., and 
which Dr. Budge has to pay. As he is not 
in a position to meet this heavy demand, a 
fund is being raised by his friends to assist 
him. Mr. Hilton Price has undertaken to 
act as treasurer, and will be happy to re- 
ceive donations, which may either be sent 
to him direct or be paid to Messrs. Child & 
Co., 1, Fleet Street, for the ‘‘ Budge Fund.” 
Mr. Walter Morrison has promised 100); 
Sir John Evans, 50/.; Mr. Cecil Torr, 50/; 
and Mr. E. A. Bond, 20/7. 


Mrs. W. K. Currrorp is going to con- 
tribute a new story to the [llustrated London 
News. It will not begin to appear before 
the early summer of next year, instead of 
immediately as some newspapers have an- 
nounced. ‘Aunt Anne’ is to be published 
in French in the Débats. A German edition 
of that novel has been out for some time. 


Dr. JosepnH Jackson Howarp, assisted 
by Mr. Frederick Arthur Crisp, is pre 
paring for the press a work called ‘ Visi- 
tation of England and Wales. It consists 
of a large portion of Dr. Howard’s col- 
lections illustrating the last three genera- 
tions of families in England and Wales, 
embodying information that in a. few years’ 
time would be unattainable. - 


Mr. A. R. Bramston and Mr. A. 0. 
Leroy, authors of ‘Historic Winchester, 
are going to issue ‘A City of Memories, 
another monograph on the old town, witha 
preface by the bishop of the diocese, and 
etchings and illustrations by Mr. W. B 
Roberts. 


Tue fifteenth annual congress of the 
International Literary and Artistic Associa- 
tion will be held at Barcelona from the 23rd 
to the 30th of September. The programme 
covers a wide field, beginning with a paper 
on translation and ialing with a study on 


Catalan literature. As upwards of twelve 
papers are promised, the time of the Cor 
gress will be fully occupied. 

Mr. 
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edifice contains many objects of attraction 
to antiquaries. : 

Tue unabridged translation of the ‘ Penta- 
merone,’ by the late Sir Richard Burton, 
which Messrs. Henry & Co. have in the 
press, will be issued in a limited edition to 
subscribers only. 

Tue meeting of the Library Association, 
which begins on the 5th of next month, pro- 
mises to be of more than usual interest. 

Ar Southampton on Saturday last a new 
free library was opened by the Dean of Win- 
chester, and the foundation stone of one for 
Southwark was laid on Monday last, the 
ceremony being performed by Mr. R. K. 
Causton, M.P. Hampstead is to have five 
free libraries, one central and four branches. 

Dr. L1zBERMANN, Of Berlin, is now visit- 
ing English libraries, including cathedral 
and private libraries, for the purpose of 
bringing out a critical edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws. 

Taz Rev. F. H. Chase is preparing a 
work on the old Syriac element in the 
“Western” text of the Gospels, as a com- 

ion to the treatise on the Codex Beze 
of the Acts of the Apostles which has lately 
been published for him by Messrs. Mac- 
nillan & Co. 

Tue results of the L.L.A. examination 
1893 at St. Andrews, which was held in 
June at forty-five centres, have been issued, 
and it appears that 775 candidates entered 
forexamination this year, as compared with 
699 in 1892, and 636in 1891. 1,335 papers 
were sent in; passes were obtained in 751 
instances, and honours in 214. 

A work entitled ‘The Invaders of Great 
Britain,’ by Mr. Preston Weir, will shortly 
be published by Messrs. J. Baker & Son. 
It goes down to the Norman invasion. 

Mr. Atsert Surron, of Manchester, has 
in the press a catalogue of books especially 
devoted to literature of Lancashire and 
Cheshire interest. It is entitled ‘ Bibliotheca 
Lancastriensis.’ 

Arter the service in thechapel of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, on the occasion of Mr. 
Darbishire’s decease, a meeting of philologists 
was held, at which it was resolved to collect 
and publish his philological writings. 

Dr. H. Gross, rabbi at Augsburg, Bavaria, 
has in the press a French book on French 
geographical names used in rabbinical docu- 
nents of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
written with Hebrew characters. 

Samarivan is rather a neglected language. 
Although its literature is limited, and com- 
paratively not old (it scarcely began in the 
fifth century a.D.), the Targum on the 
Pentateuch, as well as the liturgical texts, 
important for Aramaic vocabularies. It 
wil, therefore, be gratifying to Semitic 
scholars to learn that Mr. A. E. Cowley, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, has undertaken the 
compilation of a ‘Corpus Liturgicum Samari- 
tuum’ for the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, with an English translation and pro- 

mena. The author has spared no pains 
for his work, for which he has made use of 
the MSS. of the British Museum, of the Bod- 
lian Library, and those in the possession 
ofthe Earl of Crawford. Padre Bollig, one 
of the Prefetti of the Vatican Library, has 
put at his disposal a copy of the import- 
at MS. in the Vatican Library which 
‘ontains the Common Prayer. The Berlin 
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MSS. were also examined by Mr. Cowley; 
and we hope that Prof. Ad. Merx, of Heidel- 
berg, who has lately acquired a set of 
Samaritan liturgical MSS., will assist him 
to make his edition as complete as possible. 
We should advise Mr. Cowley to give also a 
complete vocabulary of words occurring in 
these liturgies. 


M. J. Derenzovure’s ‘ Histoire de la Pales- 
tine depuis Cyrus jusqu’a Adrien’ (Paris, 
1867), having been out of print for some 
time, will reappear by photographic process, 
with many additions and corrections, neces- 
sitated by new documents which have turned 
up since 1867. M. Derenbourg’s book is 
decidedly valuable from the point of view of 
Talmudic items, of which he has made use 
exhaustively and in a sober spirit. The 
first edition being without an index, the 
author will supply one for the new edition, 
and those who possess the first edition will 
be able to buy the additions, corrections, 
and the index, without the photographic re- 
production of the volume. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers this week in- 
clude the Annual Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records (2d.); National 
Portrait Gallery, Report (1d.); Minute modi- 
fying certain Provisions of the Evening Con- 
tinuation School Code, 1893 (1d.); Education, 
England and Wales, Report of the Committee 
of Council (5d.), and General Reports for 
several of the English Divisions (1d. and 2d. 
each), General Report for Wales (3d.), and 
General Reports for three Scotch Divisions 
(3d. each). 








SCIENCE 


——— 


The Romance of Engineering. By Henry 
Frith. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Many years ago Dr. Smiles, in his 
‘Lives of the Engineers,’ inaugurated the 
class of literature to which this book be- 
longs. He contrasted the tedious locomotion 
of former times with the rapid means of 
transit of the present day, and combined 
anecdotes with descriptions of works to such 
an extent that some of his severer critics 
affirmed that he dealt more with romance 
than with reality. The present book, fol- 
lowing very closely the same lines as Dr. 
Smiles’s ‘ Lives,’ will, on account of its title, 
be secure from any similar criticism; but 
both its contents and its illustrations remind 
us forcibly of the earlier and more elabo- 
rate work. Mr. Frith has compressed his 
materials into a more handy and com- 
pendious form than the three handsome 
volumes of his predecessor, whilst present- 
ing a similar wealth of illustrations, which 
form an indispensable adjunct to a book 
of this kind, appealing to a class of readers 
desiring to be interested rather than in- 
structed. This volume, moreover, whilst 
recounting many of the incidents so 
graphically described by Dr. Smiles, 
brings the history of the marvels of 
engineering up to the present time, and 
touches upon a few of the most recent 
exploits of engineers, some of which 
would have been deemed almost imprac- 
ticable at the time of the publication of 
‘Lives of the Engineers,’ for instance, the 
Severn Tunnel, the St. Gothard Railway, 
and the Brooklyn Bridge. We need not 





pause here to recall the careers of such 
well - known characters as Edwards, the 
bridge builder, and Metcalf, the blind road- 
maker, nor need we dwell upon the exploits 
of Smeaton, the builder of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse ; of Telford, the engineer of the 
Menai Suspension Bridge, the Caledonian 
Canal, and many other works; or the energy 
of the Duke of Bridgewater and his engi- 
neer, James Brindley, who developed the 
canal system of England, to which brief 
references are made in this book. The 
achievements of these men, as well as the 
development of the railway system, are 
familiar to all readers of the earlier annals 
of engineering ; and though these records 
find an appropriate place in this book, the 
chief interest attaches to the latest engi- 
neering triumphs. 

The author divides his subject into four 
parts, the Romance of the Highway, the 
Romance of the Water-way, the Romance 
of the Railway, and the Romance of the 
Subway being separately considered. The 
first division deals mainly with roads, 
bridges, and modes of locomotion, the only 
large work of our day referred to being the 
Brooklyn Bridge, of which a short popular 
sketch is given; for the Forth Bridge, 
though appearing on the cover, is neither 
illustrated nor described in the book. The 
‘*Romance of the Water-way” is not confined 
within the strict limits of canals and rivers, 
but embraces the drainage of the fens, the 
early embankments along the estuary of 
the Thames, and ancient and modern works 
for the supply of water to towns. In this 
section recent works are represented by the 
Suez, Panama, and Manchester ship canals 
and the Vyrnwy water supply. The history 
of the Suez Canal and its success are well 
known, but its story is retold in a chatty 
manner. The Panama Canal and its failure 
are more briefly described; but the author 
was not aware when he wrote its history 
that of the millions sunk in the attempt 
to join the Atlantic and the Pacific, a large 
proportion never found its way to the works, 
and that the incompleteness of the canal 
is quite as much due to the extortions of 
financiers as to the climate, the river 
Chagres, and the treacherous nature of 
the soil. The success of the Suez Canal 
blinded M. de Lesseps to the difficulties 
of the Panama site, and led him to em- 
bark upon the scheme of a level canal; 
but there appear to be no insuperable ob- 
stacles to the accomplishment of a canal 
surmounting the differences of level by 
means of locks, so as to avoid excessive depths 
of cutting in slippery clay. A longer notice 
is naturally accorded to the Manchester 
Ship Canal, as being a very large English 
work approaching its completion, and refer- 
ence is made to the extensive employment of 
steam navvies to save manual labour, and 
also to the additions to the original capital 
which have been found necessary, increasing 
the outlay from about eight and a half to 
nearly fifteen million pounds. This increase 
in the expenditure has not materially im- 
peded the progress of the canal, owing to 
the determination of Manchester and the 
surrounding districts to obtain access to 
the sea; but it will check the promo- 
tion of other schemes for extending 
inland navigation in England. The sup- 
ply of Liverpool with water from 
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Welsh hills; the submergence of a valley 
and the site of a village for that purpose, 
seventy-seven miles distant from Liverpool, 
bythe erection of the first high reservoir dam 
of masonry in Great Britain, damming up 
the river Vyrnwy and forming a most pic- 
turesque artificial lake; and the conveyance 
of the supply by a conduit which pierces 
hills, traverses valleys, and dips under the 
river Mersey, afford elements of romance 
which the author has naturally availed 
himself of. Instead, however, of the late 
Mr. Bateman, he should have mentioned 
Mr. Hawksley as the engineer who designed 
the works. 

The ‘ Romance of the Railway” naturally 
deals with many well-known incidents in 
the early history of railway enterprise; and 
George and Robert Stephenson with ‘“‘ Puff- 
ing Billy” and ‘‘ The Rocket” locomotives, 
I. K. Brunel, and George Hudson, the 
railway king, are familiar names in con- 
nexion with that period; but the narrative 
is interspersed with several amusing anec- 
dotes. The descriptions, however, of rail- 
way signals and the railway clearing-house 
are connected with a later phase of railway 
development ; whilst the alteration of the 
broad gauge of the Great Western into the 
standard gauge, in 1892, is one of the latest 
notable incidents in the history of the Eng- 
lish railway system, and marks the final 
close of the battle of the gauges as far as 
Great Britain is concerned. 

The subway is a natural field for ex- 
citing incidents, especially as mining, with 
its accidents and escapes, is included with- 
in the scope of this section of the book. 
The more recent works referred to, under 
the heading of the “Romance of the 
Subway,” comprise the Mont Cenis and 
St. Gothard Tunnels, the Severn Tunnel, 
and the City and South London Railway. 
The piercing of the apparently impassable 
barriers of the Alps, and the passage of trains 
through the solitudes of remote mountain 
valleys, seem to have an intimate connexion 
with romance; whilst the formation of a 
tunnel under the Severn, at a place where 
its width at high tide exceeds 2} miles, 
equalled the Alpine tunnels in boldness of 
design; and though the surroundings of the 
tunnel are devoid of the romantic features of 
Switzerland, the execution of the works was 
accompanied by some remarkable incidents. 
The flooding of the tunnel by a land spring, 
and not by the river itself; the closing of a 
door in the flooded heading by a diver, cut 
off from all communication with the outer 
world, carrying his own supply of air, and 
groping his way under water in the dark 
across obstructing débris; and the rescue of 
imprisoned workmen by the launching of a 
boat lowered down one of the shafts on the 
subterranean waters which had flowed into 
the tunnel from the approaches, owing to an 
unusually high tide, throw a halo of real 
heroism over this work. There appears to 
be little connexion between the Underground 
Railway and romance ; but the author traces 
in the deposits of the Thames disclosed by 
the excavations for the railway, indications 
that at a remote period England was con- 
nected with the continent of Europe, and that 
the Thames was merely a tributary of the 
Rhine. A brief reference to the method of 
constructing the South London Railway 
eoncludes the volume. The illustrations and 





anecdotes freely scattered throughout the 
book will, doubtless, induce many persons 
to enter upon its perusal who would not 
care for more elaborate descriptions of en- 
gineering works, and thus lead them to 
acquire a slight idea of some features of 
engineering undertakings viewed in their 
romantic aspects, which is the object the 
book aims at accomplishing. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


We have again to mention the discovery of 
two small planets: the first by M. Borrelly at 
Marseilles on the 4th ult., and the second by 
M. Charlois at Nice on the 16th. The latter, 
having been announced first, is provisionally 
called Planet AD 1893, whilst the former is 
AE of the present year. 

We have received the number of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
June. Besides accounts of the solar eclipse of 
April 16th, which was well seen as a partial 
eclipse in Italy, and of Prof. Tacchini’s observa- 
tions of the heliographical latitudes of the solar 
spots and protuberances during that month, it 
contains an interesting paper by M. Bélopolsky 
on the changes in the appearance of the spectrum 
of 8 Lyre observed at Pulkowa. 

We learn from the current number of the 
Observatory that the new 28-inch object-glass at 
Greenwich was successfully mounted on the 
27th ult., and that it was tested on a star with 
results which promise well for its performance 
when finally adjusted. 

Mr. A. D. Risteen, of Hartford, Conn., U.S., 
has communicated a paper to No. 298 of the 
Astronomical Jowmnal on the sun’s motion 
through space, treating the subject in a different 
manner from that adopted in previous discus- 
sions, which are founded on the observed proper 
motions of the stars. The present is based on 
the motions of forty-two stars in the line of 
sight as spectroscopically determined by Dr. 
Vogel at the Potsdam Observatory, and the 
method is one undoubtedly well worthy of 
application, if only as a check upon the other, 
and will be capable of improvement when the 
materials on which it is founded can be enlarged 
by the satisfactory observation of a larger number 
ofstarsinthis way. Theresultat which Mr. Risteen 
has arrived by this preliminary investigation is 
that the sun is moving, with a velocity of about 
10°9 English miles per second, towards a point 
in the heavens in the northern part of the con- 
stellation Bodtes, of which the approximate 
R.A. is 218° and N.P.D. 45°. As most previous 
results place the apex of the solar motion in or 
near the constellation Hercules, this first appli- 
cation of the new method may be considered in 
satisfactory agreement therewith, and as con- 
firming the reality and general direction of the 
sun’s motion. 

Another investigation on the principle of 
proper motions has recently been published by 
Dr. H. Kobold, of Strasbourg, in Nos. 3163-4 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten, founded on the 
motions of 3,268 stars given in the Auwers- 
Bradley Catalogue. The result of this locates 
the apex of the solar way in the constellation 
Ophiuchus, and nearly in the celestial equator, 
much further to the south, therefore, than 
those of previous investigations. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Dr. Hann, in the Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde, 
furnishes most welcome data on the climate of 
Quito. The observations were made at intervals 
between 1871 and 1881 by German Jesuits. 
The mean temperature of the year is 56° F., 
the difference between the extreme months 
only amounting to 1°08. At sixin the morning 
the thermometer stands at 50°; by two in the 
afternoon it rises to 64°. The rainfall amounts 
to 43in. Rain falls on 158 days, and on two 
days out of every three the sky is clouded. Dr. 





Hann is of opinion that Quito really does enjor 
its proverbial “ perpetual spring,” although not 
the spring of our poets, but that of ster 
reality. 

The Commissio de Cartographia of Lj 
sends us twonew charts, both hors recent = P 
by Lieut. J. D. Leotte do Rego, one of the 
Quelimane Bar, the other of the Lower Makuse 
river. 

Nineteen Charts of the Isle of Wight and 
Solent Tides from Portland Bill to the Owers 
by Messrs. West and Collins, of the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club (Potter), will be a usefyl 
little work not only to the yachtsmen for whom 
it is primarily intended, but also to the numerous 
visitors to the south coast who at this season 
of the year hire a small boat and venture out 
for a day’s sail. The charts are well and care. 
fully drawn; and though, as the compilers 
modestly say, it can ‘‘scarcely be hoped that 
all the arrows—more than 1,300 — have been 
placed without error,” such possible errors are 
certainly few and of little importance. What 
is shown with clearness and reasonable accu 
is the extreme intricacy of the tidal currents in 
the Solent and the approaches to Spithead. 

It is useless to praise the eleventh edition 
of Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus, of which Messrs, 
Williams & Norgate are the English publishers, 
The excellent choice of the twelve maps, their 
careful execution and exceeding accuracy, render 
them indispensable to schools. 

Our Foreign Office has been accommodating 
in recent African boundary disputes. The 
Germans are to have the whole of Kimangelia 
to the north-east of Kilimanjaro. As the direct 
road from Taveta to the interior and round the 
northern base of Kilimanjaro passes through this 
district, the Germans will thus have the power 
to interfere vexatiously with the trade of the 
place mentioned. On the Upper Zambezi a 
similar concession has been made to the Portu- 
guese, who are to have the whole of the right 
bank of that river, although it was originally 
agreed upon that both banks should belong to 
England as far as the river flowed through the 
country of the Barotse. 








Science Sossiy, 


Tue death is announced of Mr. George W. 
Shrubsole, a Chester geologist and antiquary. 
He was greatly interested in the Roman anti- 
quities at Chester, and was a frequent lecturer 
on geology and kindred subjects. 


Tue death is also announced of Miss Anne 
Pratt, who many years ago wrote for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
‘The Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great 
Britain,’ accompanied by a series of coloured 
plates of a penn. character. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“ Mr, Avinash Kaviratna is continuing his valuable 
translations of Sanskrit medical texts, The fifth 
fasciculus of ‘Charaka’ has been issued, and the 
sixth is announced as ready for publication. The 
translator, who is himself a medical man, thinks 
that these medical treatises have not only an his 
torical interest, but may even now a valuable 
practical results in the treatment of disease, par- 
ticularly in the East. Nor does he admit that the 
ancient medical science of India was purely em- 
pirical, or more empirical than that of Europe. The 
law that bitters cure fever was discovered in the 
West as well as in the East by the same empirical 
or inductive process. He admits that in the pre- 
paration of medicines European art may have been 
more effective than that of India, and that the 
chemical process of extracting the active principles 
of drugs has been brought to greater perfection 10 
Europe. But then, as Mr. Avinash Kaviratna re- 
marks, the causes of disease are so subtle, and the 
manner in which drugs act is so mysterious, that it 
would seem presumptuous to say that there is only 
one effective method of extracting the curative 
elements of drugs, and that here too the empirical 
or experimental method only can finally decide. 


As Mr. Avinash Kaviratna publishes these tran 
tions at his own expense, it is to be wished that 
their sale in Europe may encourage him 


to con- 
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useful undertaking. A complete trans- 
Sasrata’ and ‘ Charaka’ ought to have a 
edical library.” 
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FINE ARTS 
Critical Studies of their 


Jian Painters: 
Ttana Illustrated. 


Works. By G. Morelli. 

(Murray. ) 

Tus large volume is really a review of the 
catalogues of the Borghese and Doria- 
Pamfili Galleries. A characteristic specimen 
of the author’s polemics, attacking every- 
body who will not accept his arguments, it 
is more amusing than his previous books, 
because it is more spirited, not to say 
more audacious. The same contempt for 
the opinions of others, the same boastful- 
ness, run through his remarks. ‘To err 
is human; to forgive divine,” but in the 
author of ‘Italian Painters’ there is no 
sign of either. He never erred and he 
never forgave, though he could commiserate 
the weakness and ignorance that he imputed 
to others, without a doubt of his own pene- 
tration, knowledge, and accomplishments. 
No doubt he attacked catalogues which 
had not been revised in the light of 
modern knowledge and in accordance 
with those opportunities modern travel has 
afforded, and was able to point out a good 
many mistakes in them; but it is worthy of 
note that his claims to something like in- 
fallibility have not been generally admitted 
except by those who, like himself, have not 
been trained in the practice of art. It is of 
no use saying, as the introduction to this 
volume says, that successive Directors of 
our National Gallery ‘‘set the highest 
value on his knowledge and critical judg- 
ment, and were ever ready to profit by his 
advice.’ For that matter, we should have 
listened to the dogmatic Senator of Italy 
with attention, which would be, however, 
quite another thing from accepting his 
opinions as undoubtedly true. 

It is acharacteristic tenet of cognoscent? like 
Signor Morelli that a single test is sufficient 
in their eyes to ascertain the correctness of 
the ascription of any picture to any given 
artist, and, having constructed this test to 
their own satisfaction, nothing is more 
common than to find them refusing to credit 
every name and picture which they (from 
any cause whatever) cannot make fit to it. 
Artists know better than this, and, judging 
upon technical grounds and from under- 
standing of ‘‘ hands,” methods, and moods, 
trace the history of qualities they admire 
while they analyze their sources in the 
known careers, studies, and opportunities 
of the men whose works they are study- 
ig. The methods of synthesis and 
analysis were not invented by our author, 
although, to read the praises lavished 
upon him and his criticism, one would 
suppose that they were unknown until he 
expounded them. For instance, we are told 
in this volume, as if it were a new thing, 
that Signor Morelli paid careful attention 
fo the original drawings and sketches of 
various artists, in order to use the infor- 
mation thus obtained as the best means 
of identifying the authors of pictures which 

ve been “restored” out of recognition. 
Is it possible that Sir Henry Layard can 
imaginethat this had never been done before, 





or fail to see that, even if the method 
were original and infallible, its employment 
only removes the difficulties of a decision 
one step further back? for the critic will, 
sooner or later, be called upon to decide 
upon the genuineness of the drawings and 
sketches themselves. 

The method of analysis that Signor 
Morelli’s admirers suppose he devised 
has been in vogue since criticism, in 
the modern sense of the term, began to 
exist. Of course it is not necessary, 
though Sir Henry appears to believe 
it, to regard what one may call the 
idiosyncrasies of draughtsmanship as con- 
clusive indications of the characteristic 
handling of every painter. The mode of 
delineating, and, in a less degree, of depict- 
ing, an eye, an ear, a finger, or a toe, is 
peculiar with every real painter, and must 
be recognized by every real critic; in fact, 
such idiosyncrasies cannot but more or less 
influence the aspect of each picture which 
is brought for judgment. To look at them 
is almost a matter of instinct with an artist 
when he plays the critic. But they are to be 
considered in relation to other circumstances. 
Therefore we decline to accept the boastful 
claim his friends advance for Signor 
Morelli to be ‘‘ the greatest connoisseur and 
critic of Italian art of his, or, indeed, of any 
other time,’ and every reader of the too 
generous and affectionate introduction to 
this volume cannot but regret that a claim 
so preposterous should have been made 
on behalf of the deceased author, to the 
eventual injury of his reputation. Whether 
Dr. Bode was lucky in escaping the comple- 
tion of an additional volume of criticisms of 
drawings and sketches with which Signor 
Morelli, we are here told, intended to ex- 
tinguish the Berlin specialist, is more than 
we can say. ‘Death,’ kinder to the Ger- 
man savant than to the Italian Senator, 
“prevented the execution” of the design. 

Much as we deprecate excessive eulogies 
of the deceased critic, we are able to 
agree with one or two of those hypotheses 
on which he prided himself (he had so 
many opinions, and retracted so few, that 
some of them might well be correct), and 
we do so with the greater readiness be- 
cause, long before he had published his 
opinions, we had concluded against the 
common opinion of the so-called ‘ Raphael’s 
Sketch-Book’ in the Venetian Academy. 
We were, and are, by no means certain that 
the ascription of these drawings to Pin- 
turicchio was right; Signor Morelli was, 
as usual, certain of it, but we did not think 
even the best of the sketches good enough 
for Pinturicehio, much less for Raphael. 
Signor Morelli found evidence which, he 
thought, proved that some of these sketches 
were studies for existing works by Pin- 
turicchio, executed when Raphael was an 
infant. It is possible, but when the subject 
was fresh we thought that some, or most, of 
these sketches were from Pinturicchio’s pic- 
tures, not made for them. Again, we do 
not believe that the ‘Reading Magdalen’ at 
Dresden, one of the prettiest genre pictures 
in the world, is by Correggio; but it did 
not need the assertions of Signor Morelli to 
show that the handling and surface, to say 
nothing of the sentiment and, above all, the 
expression of this figure, are not Correggio’s. 
In cases of this sort, though not in this one, 





it often happens that ascriptions of pictures 
are habitually accepted without inquiry, 
simply because no one has challenged them. 
Again, our author may be, and most pro- 
bably was, right about the Gianpietrino, 
No. 456 in the Borghese Gallery, comprising 
a Madonna reminiscent of Leonardo and Il 
Sodoma, but by neither of them, and cata- 
logued cautiously as of the school of the 
former, which, indeed, might be taken to 
include Bazzi as well as Gianpietrino. But 
surely it does not require much connoisseur- 
ship to differentiate Da Vinci, Bazzi, and 
Gianpietrino, although we have little know- 
ledge about the last, no signed picture of 
his being known. The followers of Leonardo 
have been a good deal confused in catalogues, 
and if the compilers of those documents had 
had ‘‘M. Lermolieff” before their eyes, they 
would have been even more cautious than 
they were. 

It would have been a good deal better for 
Signor Morelli and his admirers if, instead 
of making capital out of the whimsical 
errors of old compilers of catalogues, and 
deriding the ascription of, say, a single 
picture to Raphael, Diirer, Giulio Romano, 
Michael Angelo, or Leonardo, he had con- 
centrated his attention upon discovering 
who really was the painter. 

Why was it needful to suppose (see p. 100, 
note) that Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
desired to ‘‘leave themselves a loophole of 
escape,” when they qualified an opinion 
about a Granacci (or Peruzzi) in the 
Pitti, and added that the work was “ with- 
out the exact stamp of Peruzzi”? The 
qualification only shows that these experts are 
less dogmatic than their assailant. Insinu- 
ations of a desire to shuffle—this is only one 
instance among many of the charge, to say 
nothing of a spiteful allusion to Dr. Bode 
in the text above the note—are offensive 
in the highest degree. One of the half- 
forgotten painters whom Signor Morelli de- 
lighted in supposing he had rehabilitated was 
Bacchiacca (I. Ubertini), to whom several 
pages are devoted. They form an excellent 
example of the manner in which Signor 
Morelli built up a painter, so to say, out of 
his own impressions, piecing them together 
in the strangest way, sometimes with pro- 
bability, sometimes inconsistently, but hardly 
ever with ingenuity. Such phrases as “it is 
more probable, however” ; “‘it is evident, 
I think”; ‘it appears to me”; ‘“ Bac- 
chiacca may have taken’; ‘ Bacchiacca 
appears to have gone to Rome”’; ‘at all 
events, he was there about 1525”; ‘it 
seems to me I can discern”’; ‘‘in all pro- 
bability,” and so on, constantly occur. 
Having thus far enlightened us as to his 
methods, Signor Morelli proceeded to place 
in supposed chronological order various 
works which he ascribed to the artist. 
They embrace productions which one 
would think must needs be very different. 
One of them figured here as the ‘ Vierge 
au Sein,’ belonging to Prof. Nicole of 
Lausanne, a Raphaelesque production, with 
a touch of the mood and conventions of 
Fra Bartolommeo; two works which re- 
mind the author of the school of Perugino ; 
the pretty portrait of a handsome boy in a 
black cap, now No. 1506 in the Louvre, and 
till of late years said to be a portrait of 
himself by Raphael, which, of course, it is 
not; a vulgar and commonplace ‘ Adam and 
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Eve,’ belonging to the author’s faithful ad- 
mirer Dr. G. Frizzoni, which, with some 
plausibility, was once awarded to Giulio 
Romano and subsequently to Peruzzi; 
the Peruginesque, if not Raphaelesque, 
‘Apollo and Marsyas’ of Mr. Morris 
Moore, now in the Louvre; certain pic- 
tures usually attributed to Franciabigio ; 
a picture at Venice once called a Diirer, 
certain studies for heads in which, now 
in the Uffizi, bore the name of Michael 
Angelo ; and, finally, a drawing “ bearing 
the illustrious name of Leonardo,” are all 
assigned to the painter of our critic’s fancy. 
He must be a composite master indeed 
about whom it has been possible to make 
so many mistakes as these different ascrip- 
tions imply. If all this be correct, not one 
but ten Morellis will find ample occupa- 
tion for a century to come in putting every- 
thing to rights. The reader will find on 
p- 104 a capital illustration of the author’s 
method of criticism in regard to the idiosyn- 
crasies of draughtsmanship—seven in all, in 
this case—and of his characteristic liking 
for relying on peculiarities of ear and finger 
drawing. Of course these are elements of 
criticism, but their value depends upon the 
skill and learning of the critic, and in no 
sense did Signor Morelli discover them. 
The sections on Ambrogio de Predis, B. 
de’ Conti, and Gianpietrino are conceived 
in a similar spirit to that allotted to Bac- 
chiacca. 








THE CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE ancient city of Winchester, so remark- 
able for the large number of its remaining 
antiquities as well as for its memorable history, 
which presents unbroken continuity through a 
long period of time, is a fitting centre for the 
jubilee meeting of the British Archeological 
Association. The Council consequently accepted 
gladly the invitation of the municipal authori- 
ties, and the result appears to be one of the 
most successful of the society’s annual meet- 
ings, as well as one of the most interesting. 

A large party assembled at an early hour on 
Monday morning atthe Guildhall. The Mayor, 
in an interesting address, rendered a very hearty 
welcome to the city in his own name and on 
behalf of the Corporation. 

On leaving the Guildhall the party proceeded, 
through the shady groves which surround it, 
citywards to the cathedral, where, after morn- 
ing service was concluded, the Dean of Win- 
chester proceeded to describe the building. Tak- 
ing up a position in the presbytery, he pointed 
out various interesting details of the groined 
roof, which indicate its erection in the year 
1501: for example, the armorial bearings of 
Queen Catharine of Aragon and Prince 
Arthur of Wales. In like manner the 
heraldry on the wooden groining of the 
ceiling filling in the central tower, which 
was once open to view, indicates that it was 
erected so late as the time of Charles I. The 
Dean conclusively showed that the well-known 
dos d’aine tomb, which is so frequently called 
that of William Rufus, cannot possibly be a 
memorial of a layman, since the remains of an 
ecclesiastic were found within it. It has not 
long since been placed under the central tower. 
The recent discoveries of sepulchral remains 
were referred to, and several subjects which 
have of late been much discussed were eluci- 
dated. Proceeding into the crypts, which now 
appear to be twice their recent height, the 
Dean described the heavy work which has been 
accomplished of freeing the whole of the crypts 
of the earth which had evidently been brought 





into them at a very early period. He considered | 


that the crypts had always been useless, and 
that the earth had been deposited to its recent 
level so early as the thirteenth century. Nothing 
had been found during the process of removal. 
In the easternmost crypt, beneath the Lady 


Winchester, especially in the valleys, The 
were under the direction of Mr. T. W., pad 
well known in Hampshireas the hon. secretary 
of the county Field Club. Passing over the 


| elevated downs to the north of the city, a halt 


Chapel, Mr. Loftus Brock pointed out a curious | 


difference of the masonry. The west end of the 
chapel, which dates from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the work of Bishop Lucy, is 
built upon a mass of rough masonry on each side 
which does not correspond with any of the Nor- 
man work to the west of it, and he concluded 
that it was a portion of one of the Saxon 
churches. The Dean next led the way to the 
site of St. Swithin’s shrine, and proceeded to ex- 
plain many curious features of the fabric, point- 
ing out in the quaint reredos in the chantry of 
Bishop Gardiner the figures of Moses and Aaron, 
generally supposed to indicate only a fashion of 
the end of the last century. The mutilated con- 
dition of the paintings on the vaulting of the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre was attributed to 
the action of the cathedral authorities not many 
years since, who allowed them to be cut away 
to form an approach to the organ gallery for the 
convenience of the organist. The public will 
hear with satisfaction that the contemplated 
“restoration” of the chantry of William of 
Wykeham will probably only take the form of 
filling in the vacant niches with statuary. 

In the afternoon the party reassembled at the 
great entrance of Winchester College, where 
they were met by the Bursar, Mr. T. F. Kirby, 
who supplied an interesting account of the 
original foundation, and proceeded to explain 
the positions of the actual apartments in which 
the scholars, the fellows, the choristers, and 
the chaplains were located, and the numbers 
of each in a single apartment. In the hall, 
which was once covered with woollen hangings, 
replaced by panelling in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the series of paintings of various 
masters, and the remarkable one of William of 
Wykeham, were pointed out. The chapel and 
then the cloisters were visited in succession, 
the latter having been used originally for class 
purposes, the master having had a movable 
desk fitted-for transit from position to position. 

Progress was then made to Wolvesey Palace, 
which unfortunately remains untenanted and 
but little cared for, although Bishop Morton’s 
work shows but few signs of decay. The ruins 
of the ancient palace adjoining, where fine 
Norman work of late date is apparent in many 
places, were also described by Mr. Kirby. The 
interesting church of St. Cross and the buildings 
of the hospital were then inspected under the 
guidance of the Rev. Mr. Audrews, the master 
of the hospital, whose long acquaintance with 
the buildings rendered him a good cicerone. 

In the evening a conversazione was given by 
the Mayor and Mayoress in the Guildhall. 
In the course of the evening the President 
of the Association, the Earl of Northbrook, 
delivered the inaugural address. 
of the large number of antiquities in the 
county of Hants, and of the worthy men of 
past times whose memories are associated with 
each district. The Dean of Winchester de- 
scribed some curious woven articles of tapestry 
which have recently been brought to light. 
The great hall was filled with prints and 
drawings of old Winchester, antiquities dis- 
covered, and books. Among the last was a very 
fine folio copy of the Sarum Missal, printed 
by Pynson in 1520, on vellum, there being 
brilliant impressions of the woodcuts and initial 
letters. It was exhibited by Canon Gunning, 
who also’ showed a good Book of Hours 
printed at Paris by the Hardouyns ; the pages 
are adorned with miniatures in colours drawn 
by hand. 

On Tuesday the archeologists in large 
numbers set out to visit the President, and to 
examine some of the numerous parish churches 
which exist in fairly large numbers around 





He spoke | 


was made beneath a circular group of trees 
which had been visible for a long distance 
before being reached, known as Waller's Ash 
although it appears that the true site 9 
designated originally is at some little distance 
Here Mr. Shore gave a brief description of 
some tumuli of remote antiquity visible in ay 
adjacent field, and pointed out that the clum 
of trees occupied the whole area of a huge bowl. 
shaped barrow of circular form. It is surrounded 
by a low fosse. The barrow was made of a 
form to contain water, possibly with some sym. 
bolical meaning. The Rev. G. N. Godwin de. 
scribed an episodein the history ofthe Civil Wars 
relating tothelocality. It washere thatthe “Club. 
men,” who were in considerable numbers in 
the locality, were overthrown, prior to the 
taking of Winchester by the forces of the Par. 
liament. The little church of Stoke Charity was 
then visited, and Mr. Shore related the con. 
nexion of the manor in early times with New 
Minster, and its alienation from that estab. 
lishment. The building is filled with monuments 
and objects of antiquarian interest, and its early 
date adds considerably to its attractiveness, 
Micheldever Church was next inspected, where 
only the tower is of ancient workmanship, but 
some curious parish books survived the fire that 
destroyed the church many years ago, one of 
which is bound up in a sheet of fifteenth century 
music written on parchment. 

The party then proceeded to Lord North 
brook’s place, Stratton Park. All the picture 
galleries were thrown open for the inspection 
of the visitors, and the numerous paintings, 
mainly by artists of the British School, were 
inspected. Here are works by Opie, Creswick, 
Collins, Mulready, Northcote, Uwins, Peters, 
&c., and many well-known works are here, 
including several of the paintings from Shak- 
speare prepared for Boydell, Bonington’s 
‘Ducal Palace,’ Sir Thos. Lawrence’s ‘ Hamlet, 
Landseer’s ‘Sick Monkey,’ and many others. 
The capitally ordered library was also open for 
inspection. After luncheon the return journey 
was effected along the Roman road te Win- 
chester, which extends for many miles ina 
straight line. The churches of King’s Worthy 
and Headbourne Worthy were inspected on the 
way. 

a the evening a public meeting was held in 
the Guildhall, the Mayor presiding. The Dean 
of Winchester contributed a paper on the font 
in the cathedral. A late date was assigned to 
its formation, agreeing with the popularity of 
the saint in Western Europe on the translation 
of his remains to Bari in 1087. Many other 
fonts exist in Belgium and France of the same 
material and style of workmanship, and these 
justify the belief that the font is of Belgian 
workmanship, of the school of Tournay, the 
date being between 1170 and 1200. A second 
paper was then read on Fromond’s Chantry 
Chapel at Winchester College, by Mr. T. Kirby, 
F.S.A., the Bursar. Fromond died in 1420, 
leaving the fabric hardly completed. The meet- 


| ing separated at a late hour. 





NOTES FROM ITALY. 


In my last letter I announced that Prof. 
Milani was engaged in determining the real site 
of Vetulonia, with a view to the settlement of 4 
long debated question, and I am now able to 
give the result of his researches. For several 
years past Tuscan archeologists have beet 
divided in opinion as to the site of the 
ancient city of Vetulonia, some placing it 


| the hill of Colonna di Buriano, in the commune 


of Castiglione della Pescaia, and others on the 
Poggio Castiglione, five miles distant from 
Massa Marittima, and as many froin the Gulf of 
Follonica. This difference of opinion has beet 
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the occasion of a long controversy between 
Cavaliere Isidoro Falchi, who was for Colonna, 
and Prof. Dotto de’ Dauli, who was for Casti- 
glione. Strange to say, our latest discoveries 

rove the existence of two Vetulonias, one of 
more ancient foundation than the other, so that 
poth sides must, in a certain manner, be deemed 
to be in the right. In fact, while the vast necro- 

Jis which lies round about the hill of Colonna, 
formed, as it is, almost exclusively of tombs of 
the archaic period, proves that the city to which 
it belonged—discovered during the excavations 
made by the Italian Government a few years 
ago—is undoubtedly the primitive settlement, 
dating from about the tenth down to the sixth 
century B.C., the fresh works undertaken at 
Poggio Castiglione, under the direction of Prof. 
Milani, which took for point of departure the 
fragments of walling previously observed by 
Prof. Dotto de’ Dauli, have brought to light 
another city, as also parts of a necropolis of a 
date posterior to the sixth century, and con- 
tinuing in use down to the second century B.c. 
After the identification of the circuit walls, it 
wasan easy matter to find out the ancient roads 
of approach, and it was on following these roads 
that the remains of the new necropolis were 
soon revealed. The hill called Arnaino, to the 
east of Castiglione, and the other hills on the 
west looking towards the sea, and called 
Poggetti, are all literally covered with tombs 
a cerchio and tumuli marked out by stones of 
Alberese, exactly like those of the necropolis 
discovered by Cav. Falchi at Colonna. Two of 
these tumuli, measured at their base, were in 
diameter, the one 12°50 métres, and the other 
19. Another tumulus is of enormous dimen- 
sions, being about 100 métres in diameter. All 
these burials belong to the period between the 
second half of the sixth and the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The tombs belonging to the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. were found cut out 
of the rock on the flanks of the hills in the 
valley called Riotto, half hidden by brush- 
wood and thickets. It must be observed that 
tombs of a later period, formed of tiles and 
bricks, had already been found in the same 
neighbourhood a few years ago by the peasants 
of the locality, so that now we have examples of 
burials extending from the latter portion of the 
sixth down to the second century B.c. In a 
rifled tomb discovered in the beginning of Prof. 
Milani’s researches a coin of Vetulonia was 
found placed with the body as Charon’s obolus, 
and a coin of the city to which the deceased 
belonged was, when possible, used for this pur- 
pose. Other objects from the graves consist of 
fragments of vases of the third or second century 
Bc. The tomb itself lay amongst the ruins of 
an Etrurian building attributable to the fifth 
century B.c. Now the fact of the discovery of 
this coin, taken together with the documentary 
evidence, dating from the Middle Ages and 
going back to Roman times, collected by Prof. 
Dotto de’ Dauli, indicates that the name of the 
rong discovered city must have been Vetu- 
onia, 

The reasons given for the nomenclature of 
this last city do not, however, invalidate the 
identification of the former city. Prof. Milani 
has therefore come to the conclusion that the 
ancient Vetulonians, towards the middle of the 
sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.c., 
when the burials at Colonna suddenly ceased, 
in order to defend their various commercial, 
miming, and maritime interests, left their 
original home, and formed a new settlement in a 
central position on the Gulf of Follonica, on the 
hill of Castiglione. The hill of Colonna, having 
on the other hand a good strategical position, 
was probably reoccupied about the third cen- 
tury B.c. by the Romans with a colonia, whence 
its modern name Colonna. 

Also on the site of the more ancient Vetu- 
lonia, where hitherto Cav. Falchi had turned 

_attention almost exclusively to the necro- 
Polis, on this occasion the opportunity was 





taken of making fresh excavations. Within 
the circuit of the city a considerable length of 
roadway was unearthed, paved with the large 
blocks which characterize Roman roads both 
urban and suburban. On one side of this 
road were discovered remains of some private 
dwellings, the walls of which were built without 
mortar of large stones, which at first sight 
recall the Cyclopean constructions. The blocks, 
however, are rough hewn, and are. arranged 
with a certain symmetry, reminding us of a 
rudimentary opus isodomum. These houses 
show traces of having been destroyed by fire, 
but from the date of the Etruscan and Roman 
coins found within the ruins it would appear 
that they were inhabited up to the first century 
B.c <Asto the time of their construction, we 
may argue that it does not go back beyond the 
fourth or fifth century B.c. Maybe they are 
amongst the latest buildings erected by the few 
Etruscans who remained in the ancient settle- 
ment after the foundation of the new city near 
the sea. Moreover, from the ensemble of the 
various numismatic discoveries made, we may 
conclude that the Vetulonian sextant was still 
current, even after the introduction of the 
Roman uncial as. 

In Southern Etruria, on resuming the ex- 

cavations at Tarquinia, a discovery was made in 
the necropolis, near the tomb called del Barone, 
of two tombs for cremation, in one of which 
the ossuary consisted of a Greek painted vase, 
now broken into fragments. In two other 
chambered tombs, the vault of which was 
broken in, was found some painted pottery of 
Etrusco-Campanian art. Near the well-known 
tomba delle bighe several other tombs of the 
same kind were unearthed, and, although they 
had already been rifled, the fragments of two 
Attic vases were found, which had escaped, 
perhaps, the notice of the depredators. From 
another tomb were recovered various objects of 
personal ornament, consisting chiefly of fibule, 
earrings, and beads for necklaces of the usual 
type. 
At Bologna some excavations have been in 
progress since the month of April, on a plot 
of ground situated outside Porta St. Isaia, 
about 600 métres to the left of the road, in 
which part of a necropolis has been brought to 
light, and about seventy tombs had. already 
been explored up to June. Most of the burials 
were after cremation, and a few only by in- 
humation of the Villanova type. Numerous 
grave - goods were obtained. Amongst them 
we may enumerate the dolia and the ossuaries 
which characterize that period, together with 
many bronzes, consisting of situle, ciste, fibule, 
knives, razors, horse-bits, &c. A novel dis- 
covery, however, was that of a small bronze 
chariot, the only object of the kind in the 
museum of Bologna. In digging in the direc- 
tion of the Certosa, the workmen came across a 
trench, upon the character of which two opinions 
were immediately formed, some thinking that it 
was the boundary ditch of the necropolis of the 
Villanova type, at a certain distance from which 
ought to be found the Etruscan necropolis, 
others, on the contrary, thinking that it was 
a mere channel for waste water. Further 
excavations may throw more light upon the 
subject. 

I must also mentiou that in Tuscany a still 
richer and more wonderful discovery than any 
of his preceding ones has now been made 
by Cav. Falchi in the tumulus called of the 
Pietrera, the burial mound which excited so 
much interest last year. About one-half of the 
tumulus has been so far explored ; so that all 
the objects found cannot be as yet safely dated 
by means of their respective positions. All, 
however, that have been disinterred must be 
referred to the seventh century B.c., that is 
to say, were at least coeval with the first forma- 
tion of the tumulus itself. None of these 
objects has been found in the stone sepulchral 
chambers which form the real tomb, but in 





the earth brought to cover the tomb. The chief 
amongst these objects are a heap of buccheri, 
near the spot where the year before were dis- 
covered the well-known necklace and bracelets 
of fringed gold ribbon; another collection of 
bucchert less than a yard distant; a hoard of 
precious objects ; and a head of pietra fetida 
of natural size and in archaic style, forming 
part of a series of sculptures in this stone which 
are considered by Prof. Milani to be a real 
revelation in the history of Etruscan art. The 
buccheri all belong to the same type as those 
obtained in 1886 from the so-called tomba del 
Duce. They are of two kinds—some smooth, 
and some with the wave ornament—and they 
consist for the most part of cups. One is 
decorated with zones of animals in embossed 
or stamped work, and many are covered with 
gold leaf of the usual stamped ornamentation, 
but of more difficult interpretation. Amongst 
the precious objects recovered must be num- 
bered the fragments of two gold bracelets of 
exquisite workmanship, with pendent decora- 
tions representing human heads and figures in 
embossed gold leaf. This pair of bracelets, of 
the usual fringed gold band, exceeds all others ob- 
tained from the same necropolis in its marvellous 
delicacy, and in the peculiarity of its embossed 
characteristics. Next came a necklace of seventy 
hollow beads or berries, of gold leaf, ribbed, with 
attached about thirty gold pendants in the form 
of small female busts adorned with breastplates, 
like those of the treasures of Palestrina and 
Cere. There are also fragments of a silver box 
in embossed work adorned with griffins and 
other fantastic animals (the two rampant silver 
lions found near may have belonged to the lid), 
resembling in style and form those of the coffer 
found in the tomba del Duce; and fragments of 
one or two armille, silver gilt, of a new type, 
with embossed human figures and flowers. All 
that I have described, with the rest of the 
treasure trove, will be added to the other objects 
already in the museum of Florence, while a full 
descriptive report of the whole will be published 
later on by Cav. Falehi in the Notizie dei Lincei 
at Rome. 

The most important of the discoveries made 
on the occasion of the recent disturbances of the 
soil in the centre of Florence is that of an Italic 
shaft-tomb, of which an account was given at 
the time in the Athenewm. It was found to 
contain a vase of black earthenware in the form 
of a double cone, which is the characteristic 
type of the Villanova ossuarii. Inside the 
burial jar were a fibula with bent bow, all in 
fragments, and the remains of two other fibula, 
the bow ornamented with a small ball or button 
of amber. This circumstance, together with the 
absence of the curved razor which generally 
denotes the interment of men, proves that it 
was a woman’stomb. Prof. Milani is of opinion 
that this burial, discovered in a stratum below 
that of the constructions of Roman times, repre- 
sented by the mosaic pavements found at the 
same time and place, is but a remnant of a 
whole necropolis of the prehistoric population 
of the locality where now stands Florence. He 
is further confirmed in this view by the considera- 
tion of a square block of sandstone, bearing on 
two sides in relief a griffon and a lion. These 
sculptures (found recently near the same spot as 
the tomb, and hitherto supposed to be medizeval) 
Milani has now proved to be Etruscan, similar 
reliefs of a lion rampant and of some deity being 
found on the other two sides (which were at first 
hidden from view by a modern building), so that 
it can be proved the stone was a funereal stele, 
like that edited by Inghirami, and belonging to 
the sixth or fifth century B.c. A statuette of 
bronze, also found near—representing an idol 
like those often placed on the top of candelabra, 
and such as have been found in chamber tombs 
of the same period—strengthens the probability 
of Prof. Milani’s theory. 

In Eastern Sicily archeological researches 
continue to yield an ever-increasing harvest. 
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Upon the Achradina of Syracuse a tomb has 
been found, which proves the existence in 
this locality of a necropolis hitherto un- 
suspected, but partially destroyed in ancient 
times. It contained painted Greek vases of 
the earlier part of the sixth century B.c., and 
throws an unexpected light on the topography 
and history of the ancient city. Dr. Orsi has 
concluded his excavations of the Olympieum of 
Syracuse, which had already been partially ex- 
plored in 1836 by Signor Cavallari, but after- 
wards covered up. The actual condition of the 
ruins is deplorable, all that remains being two 
columns and a few fragments of the foundations 
of the stylobate. The temple will now remain 
uncovered. Meanwhile Dr. Orsi has ascertained 
the extreme limits of the building, and has 
measured the inter-columnar spaces, and has 
thus prepared the materials for the reconstruc- 
tion of the original plan. The Olympieum is 
found to be long and narrow, a character peculiar 
to very archaic temples. The epistylia would 
appear to have been in wood with terra-cotta 
coverings. Fresh researches were also made in 
the catacombs of S. Giovanni e Cassia, where 
Dr. Orsi was able to take copies of more than 
a hundred new sepulchral inscriptions, partly 
inscribed on marble tablets and partly scratched 
upon the wall. A new three-storied catacomb 
has been discovered on the same occasion. The 
Syracusan campaign of excavations for this 
year will conclude with the exploration of a 
Siculan necropolis in the mountains. 
FREDERICK HALBHERR. 
THE THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 
Athens, July 11, 1893. 

As one of the excavators at Megalopolis I owe 
so large a debt to our editorial committee for 
their labours in connexion with the publication 
of our results that I feel particularly sorry to 
have any sort of disagreement with them. On 
the other hand, I cannot but protest emphatic- 
ally at the use of my signature in a way which I 
expressly refused to sanction. I hope the editors 
will understand that this protest is of a perfectly 
friendly kind, and that, though I disagree with 
them entirely, I nevertheless believe them to 
have acted in a way which they held to be jus- 
tified by the circumstances and fair to all parties 
concerned. 

Chapter iv. of our publication on the ‘ Exca- 
vations at Megalopolis,’ the chapter whick deals 
with the theatre, was written and signed by Mr. 
Gardner and myself jointly. But while the 
second proof of this chapter was in our hands 
new evidence was discovered which appeared to 
me to nullify so completely our principal argu- 
ment against Prof. Dérpfeld’s explanation of 
the theatre that I was obliged to withdraw my 
signature from the chapter entirely. Since Mr. 
Gardner maintained his former views intact I 
handed over the proof to him in order that he 
might make some slight alterations, to which I 
had refused my consent so long as the chapter 
was intended to appear in our joint names. I 
also sent the editors a note in which I acknow- 
ledged my responsibility for the chapter ‘‘ almost 
in its present form,” and explained my reasons 
for secession. Though I allowed that there was 
still much to be said for Mr. Gardner’s view, my 
recantation was complete. The editors have, 
on their own responsibility, reappended my 
signature to the chapter, cancelled my note, and 
substituted a note of their own, in which they 
invite me to explain my ‘modified views” 
elsewhere. 

In order to do this I must recall as briefly as 
possible the main point at issue between Mr. 
Gardner and Prof. Dérpfeld. 

Before the theatre at Megalopolis stood a 
large building—the ‘‘ Thersilion ’—whose por- 
tico served as the background or frons scene, in 
front of which the actors in the theatre played. 
The original level immediately in front of this 
portico—i.e., the level at which the actors ori- 
ginally stood—was 3 ft. 3in. above the original 





level of the orchestra of the present theatre ; 
but the level immediately before the portico 
was afterwards lowered, to precisely this extent, 
by the addition of three steps to its stylobate. 
So far all parties are agreed. Then arises the 
question on which the whole controversy turns— 
To what period, relatively to the ‘‘ Thersilion,” 
is the theatre to be assigned? Is it contem- 
porary with the portico in its original form? or 
is it contemporary with the lower steps of the 
portico? Mr. Gardner holds the former view, 
and thence draws the inevitable conclusion that 
there was either a terrace or a platform, some 
3 ft. 3in. in height, before the portico—in other 
words, there was a stage. Prof. Dérpfeld adopts 
the other alternative, and explains the difference 
of level by the hypothesis, not of a terrace or 
platform before the portico, but of an earlier 
theatre, contemporary with the ‘‘Thersilion” 
in its original form, and lying at a higher level 
than the theatre now in existence. 

I think any one who reads pp. 80 sqq. of our 
publication, where the two theories are set out 
at length, will feel that Prof. Dérpfeld’s view 
accounts better both for the levels and for the 
addition of the lower steps to the portico than 
the one which Mr. Gardner and I have so long 
agreed in adopting. At the same time there 
are very strong arguments in favour of Mr. 
Gardner’s theory, one of which I have until 
recently regarded as conclusive. 

1. The first argument is mainly epigraphical. 
The seats of honour, which are probably some- 
what later in date than the rest of the theatre, 
bear an inscription which it is difficult to place, 
on epigraphical grounds, much later than the 
middle of the fourth century B.c., while the 
foundation of Megalopolis did not take place 
till 370 s.c. Prof. Dérpfeld’s theory crowds 


into this narrow interval two theatres, and | 


(corresponding to them) two sets of steps before 
the portico, the later steps being, moreover, 
distinguished from the earlier by marked differ- 
ences of technique (™ clamps for |—| clamps, 
lead-runnings, and inferior fitting of joints). 

2. The other argument, in its original form, 
was wholly independent of epigraphy, being 
based entirely on a comparison of the technique 
of the theatre seats with that of the upper steps 
of the portico on the one hand and the lower 
steps on the other. Since the seats are (as 
usual) but loosely adjusted to each other, and 
devoid of clamps, the only point of comparison 
possible was the treatment of the surface of the 
stone. Now the front surface (naturally better 


steps was found on examination to present a 
totally different appearance from that of the 
upper, and the front surface of the theatre seats 
was found to resemble exactly that of the wpper 
steps. It seemed, then, that we were bound, in the 
assignment of relative dates, to class the seats 
and upper steps together as against the lower 
steps, not (as Prof. Dérpfeld’s theory required) 
the seats and lower steps together as against 
the upper. 

Each of these arguments, taken by itself, 
appeared to Mr. Gardner to be conclusive ; 
while I so far differed from him as to place the 
epigraphical argument in a very subordinate 
position, since, without being a specialist in 
epigraphy, I was aware that it is impossible 
(judging only from the forms of the letters) to 
date a provincial inscription within very narrow 
limits. My faith in our own theory depended, 
therefore, on the second argument—the tech- 
nical one ; and it is because a more recent visit 
to Megalopolis, and a more searching examina- 
tion, convinced me that this second argument 
was less good than I had formerly supposed, 
that I was obliged to withdraw my signature 
from our account of the theatre, and to range 
myself on Prof. Dérpfeld’s side. What we had 
formerly regarded as a difference of technique 
now appeared to me to be only a difference in 
the degree to which the stone had been worn or 
weathered. In fact, I found at least one case 





| 





ot transition between the two kinds of surface. 
marking—a transition obviously due to weather. 
ing. 

Mr. Gardner maintains that if this be so, the 
argument is, if anything, stronger than before 
The lower steps are so little worn that their 
front surface shows everywhere the kind of net. 
work lines made by the tooth-chisel, while on 
that of the upper steps these lines are nowhere 
visible. This, he contends, implies a difference 
of date too great to admit of the seats of 
honour, with their apparently fourth centy 
inscriptions, being contemporary with, or later 
than, the lower steps. The argument, even in 
this form, is (I admit) a strong one ; but, since 
its value depends entirely on the date of the 
inscription, which I have always refused to take 
as a final criterion, I am quite consistent in 
refusing to pin my faith to it. It may, perhaps 
be worth while to add that a much more obvious 
argument—viz., that the parts of the building 
which have suffered equally from the effects of 
time should be classed together—is excluded by 
the consideration that the different parts served 
different functions. The front surface of the 
steps is only weathered, while that of the seats 
is doubtless both weathered and worn. 

It only remains for me to apologize to Mr, 
Gardner for having so long agreed with him, 
since the concurrence even of a junior goesa 
long way towards the confirmation of one’s 
views, so that I am largely responsible for his 
explaining the theatre in a way which I now 
hold to be erroneous. I have felt bound to 
make my recantation immediate and complete, 
and to explain my reasons for it fully. But] 
trust I shall be drawn no further into this dis. 
cussion ; for I have no fancy for turning, even in 
controversy, upon my former colleague; and 
Prof. Dérpfeld may be trusted to fight his own 
battles much better than any one else can fight 
them for him. Wicram Lorine. 








Gine-Brt Gossiy, 

THE directors of the New Gallery have decided 
that their exhibition for next winter shall be 
devoted to the illustration of Italian medieval 
and early Renaissance art in various phases, 
including a selection of the best pictures of the 
Tuscan and Umbrian schools in English private 
collections, together with cassoni, reliefs in 
plaster and marble, bronzes, furniture, enamels, 
jewellery, ard decorative objects of all kinds. 


preserved than the top surface) of the lower | Lhe Gallery will be closed on the 12th inst. 


Probably in October next the rooms will be 
used, as before, for an Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion. 


Tue thirty-sixth Annual Report, 1893, of the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery has 
been published, and expresses the regret of 
his colleagues at the death of the Earl of 
Derby. The Marquess of Bath has resigned, 
and Viscount Cobham and Sir Charles Tennant 
have been appointed to the vacant places. 
Twenty-two portraits connected with Sir J. 
Franklin’s Arctic Expedition have been, accord- 
ing to the bequest of Lady Franklin, added to 
the Gallery; among them portraits of Sir 
J. and Lady Franklin, Sir J. Barrow, Sir R. I 
Murchison, Sir J. Richardson, Sir E. Parry, 
Sir J. C. Ross, Sir F. Beaufort, hydro- 
grapher, Sir E. Sabine, Admirals Beechey, 
Collinson, Kellett, Owen, Sir L. M‘Clintock, 
Sir E. Inglefield, and Sir G. Richards, 
as well as Sir Allen Young, Dr. Walker, 
and Mr. Kennedy. Other additional portraits 
are Hogarth’s ‘Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Fleet Prison,’ 1729, which we 
described in ‘‘ The Private Collections of Eng- 
land: Castle Howard ” (it is a gift of the present 
Earl of Carlisle) ; ‘Sir J. Reynolds,’ by himself, 
the gift of Lord R. Gower ; ‘Gainsborough,’ by 
himself, same donor; ‘Col. C. Stoddart,’ ‘Dr. 
G. Guthrie,’ ‘Sir A. J. E. Cockburn,’ ‘ Alder. 
man Boydell,’ ‘Sir R. Owen,’ ‘E. W. Lane, 
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‘Douglas Jerrold,’ ‘ Viscount Melbourne,’ ‘ Earl 
st. Vincent,’ ‘ Sir W. Boxall,’ ‘ Archbishop 
Bancroft,’ and ‘Sir G. Lowry Cole.’ The por- 
trait (No. 204) formerly known as that of Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, has been proved 
to represent Thomas, Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 
and renamed accordingly ; a portrait (No. 247) 
named after Rachel, Lady Russell, has been 
found to represent Barbara Villiers, Duchess of 
Cleveland, and renamed as such. Mr. Scharf’s 
jearned letters on these matters will be fresh 
in the memory of our readers. It is hoped 
that in the course of next spring some portion 
of the new gallery in St. Martin’s Place will be 
in working order. A highly favourable account 
is given of the lighting and general convenience 
of this structure. 

The Art Annual (Virtue & Co.) for 1894, con- 
tinuing the series, which comprises biographies 
of Sir John Millais, Meissonier, Mr. Hook, and 
other painters, will have for its subject an 
account of the life and works of Mr. Holman 
Hunt by Canon Farrar. 

At Mr. Dunthorne’s, Vigo Street, may be 
seen a new landscape by Mr. Watts, entitled 
‘Vesuvius, from Naples,’ and showing the 
peaks of the voleano capped by dark brown and 
purple vapours under a cloudy but still sunny 
sky. Mr. F. Short will execute a mezzotint of 
the picture. 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 29th ult. the following pictures: W. R. 
Bigg, Favourite Chickens going to Market, and 
Saturday Evening with the Husbandman’s Re- 
turn from Labour, 199/. Jan Steen, La Colla- 
tion Joyeuse, 6451. 

At the ‘‘restoration” of the old church of 
Watervliet, in East Flanders, a number of fine 
frescoes have been discovered. A commission 
of Ghent artists has been appointed to examine 
and report. Unhappily several of the frescoes 
are much defaced. 


Tue City of Paris has formed a museum of its 
artistic collections in the pavillon of the city at 
the Champs Elysées. M. Stupuy has been made 
keeper. The museum contains casts of all the 
public statues in Paris. 
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THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN OPERA.—‘ The Veiled Prophet.’ Sum- 
mary of the Season. 


Ar the time when Prof. Villiers Stanford 
penned his first opera—that is to say, in 
1877—the reforms in the lyric drama which 
were advocated and exemplified by Richard 
Wagner were beginning to be understood, 
and concurrently operas of the Rossinian 
school and English opera of the school of 
which Balfe and Wallace were the most 
prominent modern representatives com- 
menced to fade in the estimation of musical 
amateurs. Without any blind adherence 
to the methods of the Bayreuth master, 
composers were compelled to recognize and 
adopt them in varying degree; and it is 
much to the credit of our Cambridge musi- 
cian, who was then only twenty-five years 
of age, that he should have been the first 
m this country to pen a score of a kind 
which renders it possibly acceptable in 1893. 
True, the version of ‘The Veiled Prophet’ 
which was so favourably received at Covent 
Garden last week differs from that which 
saw the light at Hanover in 1881; but the 
changes are mostly in matters of detail 
and in commendable excisions, the general 
features- of the work remaining intact. 
The elaborate prelude, however, is entirely 
new, and is built, according to modern custom, 
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on themes subsequently used in the opera. 
They are all distinguished by breadth and 
virility, and though without distinctive form, 
the piece is well knit and the climax carefully 
approached. In the first act, which is laid 
in the Palace, we note first the free 
and independent writing in the opening 
chorus of the prophet’s followers, work- 
ing up to an impressive and hymn- like 
peroration as Mokanna enters. Nothing of 
moment, in a musical sense, occurs until 
Azim is led in and there is another fine 
ensemble, in which the influence of Wagner’s 
early works may be distinctly traced. A 
change of scene to a room in the harem 
brings about a complete alteration in the 
character of the music. The plaintive phrase 
which persistently accompanies Zelica’s air 
after she has recognized her former lover 
is effective, and the long duet with the 
prophet which follows is finely written, 
the most dramatic section being that in 
which Mokanna reminds Zelica of her oath 
taken amid awful surroundings. It should 
be noted that in the revised score there is 
an important misprint in the third bar of 
the antepenultimate line on p. 68, the sign 
of the treble clef being omitted. The best 
music of the opera is contained in the second 
act. The scene represents the interior of 
the harem, and it opens with a charming 
chorus for female voices in three parts with 
flowing accompaniment, with passages for 
the slave, Fatima. The temptation of Azim 
is preceded by an air for the hero, which 
deserves an honourable place among love 
songs by modern composers. Then follows 
the scene of fascination, comprising a 
movement for four solo voices behind the 
scenes, four-part female chorus, and a part 
for Azim; and two ballet airs separated by 
the familiar ‘‘There’s a bower of roses.” 
In all of these Oriental colouring is laid on 
more conspicuously than in any other por- 
tion of the work. The love duet which 
follows is founded mainly on one expressive 
theme, which is variously treated; and the 
climax, when Mokanna interrupts the im- 
passioned pair, is approached with a fine 
sense of musical and dramatic effect. The 
scene of the third act is an open place in 
Merou by night. It begins with adramatically 
superfluous, but weird and original air for 
a watchman, after which a highly vigorous 
chorus of the prophet’s disaffected followers 
leads up to the very striking episode where, 
by a seeming miracle, Mokanna causes the 
moon to rise amid the shouts of his deluded 
adherents. The treatment of this scene dis- 
plays Prof. Stanford’s musicianship in a 
most striking light, though to some it may 
recall the arrival of Lohengrin in the first 
act of Wagner’s opera. A brief, but tune- 
ful and rather conventional duet between 
Zelica and Fatima follows. There is an ex- 
pressive air for the heroine, and the last 
duet between the latter and Mokanna is full 
of energy, old material being worked up 
afresh with advantage. The way is then 
soon paved for the beautiful concerted finale, 
which is quite refreshing after the sudden 
tragic closes to which we have become so 
accustomed of late years in successful operas. 
Here let it be said that in adopting a 
‘happy ending”? Mr. Barclay Squire has 
done no violence to Moore’s version of an 
ancient Oriental story, and further that his 
libretto is a model of conciseness and good 





taste. Now that his skill in this depart- 
ment has been made manifest to amateurs 
generally, his services should be in requisi- 
tion when occasion serves. In brief, ‘The 
Veiled Prophet’ should take its place by 
the side of any lyric drama of full dimen- 
sions produced within the last fifteen years, 
the masterpieces of the veteran Verdi 
excepted; and its reception at the hands of 
a very intelligent audience was so unmis- 
takably favourable that Sir Augustus 
Harris at once decided to give the work 
another trial early next season. With regard 
to the performance there is little to add to 
what was said last week. The principal 
artists then named were all heard at their 
best, and, indeed, Signor Vignas increased 
his reputation by his fine rendering of 
the music of Azim. The new orchestra 
under Signor Mancinelli was almost above 
reproach, and the mise en scéne, particularly 
in the second act, was worthy of Covent 
Garden. It should be added that the Italian 
version of the text is from the accomplished 
pen of Signor Mazzucato. 

The terms of eulogium passed upon the 
opera season now at an end cannot be said 
to be undeserved, although the question 
remains whether Sir Augustus Harris was 
well advised in attempting so much within 
the time at his command. The additions 
to the repertory of the theatre included 
‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘ Djamileh,’ ‘I Rantzau,’ ‘Amy 
Robsart,’ and ‘The Veiled Prophet,’ and 
the three works last named were only per- 
formed once each. It is permissible to 
inquire whether the company should be in- 
volved in labours so exceptionally arduous, 
and, as it would seem, to a considerable ex- 
tent unnecessary. Another matter is worthy 
of the impresario’s consideration. The per- 
formances of Wagner’s works in Italian 
were most unsatisfactory, and Sir Augustus 
Harris should not attempt another Wagner 
cycle unless he can secure a special company 
for the purpose, as he did last year. Asum- 
mary of the performances may be of interest. 
During the season of eleven weeks we had 
one performance each of ‘La Juive,’ ‘ Les 
Pécheurs de Perles,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ 
‘I Rantzau,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Amy Robsart,’ 
‘The Veiled Prophet,’ and ‘Irmengarda’; 
two of ‘La Favorite,’ ‘Der Fliegende Hol- 
linder,’ ‘Les Huguenots,’ ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ and ‘Siegfried’; three of ‘Tann- 
hiuser’ and ‘Die Walkiire’; four of 
‘Djamileh’ and ‘L’Amico Fritz’; five of 
‘Philémon et Baucis’; six of ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘ Orfeo,’ ‘ Faust,’ and ‘Roméo et Juliette’; 
seven of ‘Carmen’; nine of ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’; and twelve of ‘ Pagliacci.’ 








Musical Gossiy, 


THE provincial operatic tour of Sir Augustus 
Harris’s company will commence on the 11th 
of next month. The operas to be performed 
are most of those which at present are highly 
popular. 

‘MeprzvaL Music,’ an historical sketch of 
early Church music, by Mr. R. C. Hope, is 
announced as to be published shortly by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Smetana’s opera ‘Der Verkaufte Braut’ has 
met with great success at Berlin, the music 
being said to be wonderfully fresh and brilliant 

A.THouGH there are no performances at 
Bayreuth this season, a number of artists are 
spending their vacation in the town in order to 
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commence the rehearsals for the performance 
of ‘Lohengrin’ next year. It is anticipated 
that the production will be as great a revelation 
as was that of ‘ Tannhiiuser ’ in 1891. 


Ir was generally admitted in Paris that M. 
Colonne’s reading of ‘Die Walkiire’ was 
erroneous, and after the eighteenth performance 
he retired. At the Opéra M Taffanel is now 
first, M. Madier de Montjau (of the Conserva- 
toire Concerts) second, and M. Paul Viardot 
third conductor. 


Herr C. W. Marscuyer, the author of 
several dramas, has written a one-act libretto, 
based on Tennyson’s ‘ Enoch Arden,’ which has 
been set to music by Victor Hausmann. The 
work is said to have been accepted by the 
Hofoper at Berlin. 


At Pamplona a marble tablet has been placed 
on the wall of the house in which Sefior Sara- 
sate was born. This is, perhaps, the first instance 
of such a mark of admiration being paid toa 
living musician. 
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The Works of William Shakespeare. 
by Dr. William Aldis Wright. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tuts new edition of the ‘‘ Cambridge Shake- 
speare,” the first volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1891, is now completed, and we 
may congratulate Dr. Wright and all in- 
terested in Shakspearean criticism on its 
successful accomplishment. 

The publication of its first edition, also 
in nine volumes, commenced in 1863, was 
completed in 1866. Its first volume was 
the work of Messrs. W. G. Clark and J. 
Glover, both now deceased ; the eight fol- 
lowing volumes were due to Mr. Clark work- 
ing in conjunction with Dr. Wright. The 
main object its editors had in view was to 
present to their readers, in a compact form, 
the materials out of which the text of Shak- 
speare might be constructed or emended. 
For this purpose a thorough collation of 
the early editions, quartos and folios, was 
made, and a collection formed of the results 
of the labours of generations of editors and 
commentators, as regarded the recension of 
the text, down to the date of the commence- 
ment of the work. No similar edition had 
been attempted before, and the result was 
a work which gave an immense impulse to 
textual criticism, while, at the same time, it 
acted as an effectual check to rash conjecture 
made in ignorance of what had been done, 
accepted, or rejected by preceding editors. 

Some twenty years have elapsed since the 
appearance of this epoch-making work, and 
Dr. Wright, the surviving editor of the first 
edition, has now garnered in the harvest 
whose growth he had largely assisted in 
promoting. He has not attempted to depart 
from or enlarge the scope of the first edition, 
nor has he, except in a very few instances, 
made any changes in the text of the plays 
as settled by himself and the late Mr. Clark; 
but on every page the foot-notes, in which 
the great value of the work mainly consists, 
have been revised, corrected, and largely 
added to. As regards the most important 
section of these notes—the collation of the 
early quartos and folios—the work may now 
be considered as practically complete and 
final. This alone would have justified the 
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scarce and no longer obtainable except at 
what, to most students, were prohibitive 
prices. The complete setting forth of the 
results of the labours of editors and com- 


mentators, though in this section of the | 


foot-notes the largest additions have been 
made, is, of course, impossible so long as 
Shakspeare is a living force and an increas- 
ing object of study; in this respect the work 
will need a supplement from time to time ; 
but with the addenda to be found in each 
volume, and the long list—some twenty- 
three pages—with which the last volume 
ends, it may be considered as practically 
complete up to date. 

One interesting feature of these foot-notes 
is the revision by the original of the anno- 
tations in the second folio known as those 
of Collier’s MS. corrector, the publication 
of which by Mr. Collier raised such a huge 
and bitter controversy some forty years 
ago. In the first edition of the ‘‘Cambridge 
Shakespeare” they were given merely on 
the authority of Mr. Collier’s publications. 

Some new notes are added to those supplied 
in the first edition at the end of each play, 
and many additions have been made to the 
old notes. These additions, however, do not 
seem to have been made on any uniform 
plan. The rule appears to have been 
that all additions should be enclosed in 
brackets—as a fact some are so enclosed; 
some again are initialled by the editor, but 
very frequently the additions are not in any 
way distinguished. This is not a matter of 
any great importance to the student; but as 
the editor, in his particular preface to the 
last volume, has found it necessary to defend 
himself against a statement made by ‘‘ some 
high authorities” that this new edition is 
“a mere reprint of the first,” it is almost a 
pity that he has not, as regards the above- 
mentioned additions, given himself the credit 
due to him. We do not know who these 
‘“‘ high authorities” may be; but they must 
have examined the volumes before them in 
an exceedingly perfunctory manner if they 
closed them with the notion that they were 
a mere reprint of the first edition. It is 
true that as regards the prefatorial matter 
in the several volumes Dr. Wright has left 
it as it stands in the first edition, merely 
correcting a few slight errors and adding a 
few explanatory notes; what was then done 
was well done, and within the lines laid 
down for themselves by the editors required 
no alteration. We think he was wise in 
confining himself to that portion of the work 
which gives its distinct individuality to the 
Cambridge edition, which could be well done 
and quickly done, and which in itself in- 
volved an enormous amount of labour. 
The result is that we have now in its special 
and most useful feature a vastly improved 
edition of an invaluable work. We might 
add, too, that no editor should be expected 
to perform more than he had promised his 
readers, and Dr. Wright did distinctly state, 
in his special preface to the first volume of 
this new edition, what his business as an 
editor was to be. 

Some rearrangement of the contents of 
the volumes has been effected. In the first 
edition the reprints of the imperfect quartos 
followed the plays with which they were 
connected ; they have now been all relegated 


publication of the new edition, even though | to the last volume; their several scenes have 
the work itself had not, as it has, become | also been marked—within brackets—in 


e vee. 1, ae 
accordance with the fuller and received text, 
so that now comparison and inter-referencg 
have been greatly facilitated. An asterisk 


| {*] marks the beginning of each page of 





these quartos in the original; and as th 
are now all given line for line with their 
originals, we have a more useful set of 
these interesting reprints than was furnished 
in the first edition. We could have wished 
that the editor had seen his way to add to 
them the old plays of ‘The Troublesome 
Reign of King John’ and ‘The Taming of 
a Shrew,’ and perhaps even Gascoign’s 
‘Supposes’; for though, of course, they do 
not bear the same relation to Shakspeare’s 
work as those given, no student of ‘ Ki 
John’ and ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ can 
afford to neglect comparison with them, 
Reprints of them, however, are not inacces- 
sible, and however much we may desire to 
‘‘ask for more,”’ it must be admitted that it 
was necessary to draw the line at some 
point or other. 

There is but one ground of complaint 
with the new edition: as compared with the 
first, the numbering of the lines of the text 
is not so efficient. In the first edition the 
line numbers were prominently set forth in 
the margin, and every fifth line, therefore, 
throughout the volumes was thus distinctly 
marked ; they are now inset. So far as the 
scenes are in verse there is not, perhaps, 
much to complain of ; but when long passages 
of prose occur, the line numbers get lost in 
the text, become decidedly irregular and infre- 
quent of appearance—some pages, indeed, 
have scarcely any—and reference to and 
from the foot-notes becomes difficult. 
Against this must be set the arrangement of 
the line numbers of the foot-notes, which 
have now a margin to themselves. These 
little matters tell in a book which is certain 
to be in constant use. 

For the rest, the work is all that could be 
desired in its general get-up, and its fame 
is now so firmly established that it would 
be mere impertinence to recommend it to 
our readers. Nostudent of Shakspeare can 
possibly dispense with it, and his purse 
must be lean indeed if it does not finda 
place on his bookshelves, however limited 
their capacity. 








GAY’S ‘ POLLY.’ 


Wuen the Lord Chamberlain refused to allow 
the performance of Gay’s opera ‘ Polly,’ the 
sequel to the ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ the poet 
decided, contrary to Swift’s advice, to publish 
the play by subscription, at his own expense. 
It accordingly appeared about the end of March, 
1729, in quarto form, with an imposing list of 
subscribers, and Gay’s profits amounted to 
1,100/. or 1,2001. The price of the volume was 
six shillings. The Duchess of Queensberry had 
been forbidden the Court for the part she took 
in Gay’s defence, and the poet was ‘‘ the darling 
of the city.” So great was the interest that was 
taken in the piece, that it was at once freely 
pirated. One edition, without date, bore on the 
title-page the inscription, ‘‘ Written by Mr. 
Gay, London. Printed for Jeffery Walker ; 
and in another, more roughly printed and sold 
at one shilling, “by T. Read,” the word 
‘Polly ” did not appear in the title, which was 
given as ‘“‘The Second Part of the ‘ Beggars 
Opera.’” This latter edition was advertised in 
Read’s Weekly Jowrnol for April 12th. . On the 
10th there was an advertisement in the Hvenmg 
Post to the effect that on the previous day, two 
illegal, false, and spurious editions of * Polly 
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n published, ene printed for Jeffery 
5 he the other for J. Thomson (sic). All 
pooksellers, &c., were warned not to sell these 
editions, 4S the sole property in the book was 
yested in the autbor. ** Prosecutions with the 
utmost vigour will be put in execution against 
any one Who shall presume to sell any of the 
aforesaid illegal spurious editions.” Actions 
were accordingly commenced without delay in 
the Court of Chancery ; and Arbuthnot, writing 
to Swift on May 8th, said that Gay had about 
twenty lawsuits with booksellers for pirating 
his book. As a matter of fact there were six 
defendants. The proceedings in the case were 
Jong drawn out, but from the numerous bills, 
answers, and rejoinders, now in the Public 
Record Office [Chancery Pleadings, —Reynard- 
gon (1714-58), 2,427, 2,433, 2,434 ; Woodford, 
1,272 ; Zincke, 1738, 1739], we can, in a short 
space, give the material points. These docu- 
ments throw curious light on several matters 
relating to publishing and piracy under 
George II. 

Thecomplainant’s billismissing; but, according 

to their wont, the various answers repeat the 

ter part of it. ‘ Let us take first the replies 
made by one Jefferyes. Jefferyes denied that 
he sold any cheap spurious edition of Gay’s 
book, in order to suppress the quarto volume. 
It might be true that the book had been printed 
for Gay’s use and benefit by John Wright, and 
entered at Stationers’ Hall; but Jefferyes 
denied that he was concerned in printing any 
copies of it, or that he had sold any edition 
other than what he bought of James Watson, 
viz, sixty copies, said to be printed by 
T. Thompson. These he bought at Is. 
each, making a profit of 1}d. He had no 
design to injure Gay ; he did not know of any 
editions printed by Read or Walker. He 
believed that the edition purporting to be 
printed by Thompson was printed by Watson, 
but knew nothing more about it. He hoped 
that, if through any inadvertency he had 
incurred Gay’s displeasure without intent to do 
him prejudice, Gay would waive whatever 
advantage he might have against him. In a 
later reply Jefferyes said that he had sold 
only sixty copies of any edition, at no more 
than 1s. 13d. to booksellers, and 1s. 6d. to 
others. He never threatened to sell any 
editions other than that published for the 
author. He had only five or six copies out of 
the sixty left on his hands, at his house in 
Ludgate Street. 

James Watson said he printed part of two 
editions in octavo, with music, in the name of 
T. Thompson ; there was in reality no such 
person. Samuel Ayris printed the other part 
of these editions. The ret edition was 2,000, 
the second 1,000 ; and they were printed at the 
joint expense of Watson and Thomas Astley, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Watson sold copies to 
booksellers at his shop in the Strand at 5l. per 
100, and disposed of the whole of his share 
except about 30. His profit was not more than 
20. The cost of printing was two guineas a 
sheet, and 7d. or 8d. per book, including the 
music, which was extremely expensive. He 
never said he had a right to print the book ; but 
finding it had been already printed by Read and 
Walker he thought he might as well do it as 
others. He never threatened to print other 
editions ; he knew of Gay’s rights. The profit 
was 4d. on copies sold to booksellers, and 10d. 
on other copies. In a further answer (May, 
1732) Watson said he believed Robert Walker 
caused advertisements to be printed, about the 
lth and 2ist April, 1729, stating that there 
was an edition of the book beautifully printed 
In octavo, and that it was written by Mr. Gay, 
ad printed for Jeffery Walker; and he 
admitted that by such advertisements, and 
others published by Gay, he had full knowledge 
of Gay’s right to the book. Of the two editions 
Mwhich he had a share, Watson sold his 1,000 
‘pies of the first edition at 1s. each to book- 





sellers, and 1s. 6d. to others, and his 500 copies | 


of the second edition were sold at the same 
prices. He had not sold any of the books for 
2s., or for more than 1s. 6d. To the best of his 
remembrance he sold 100 books only without 
notes of the music ; the rest that he sold were 
with music. 

Samuel Ayris said that, being a printer by 
trade, Mr. Thomas Astley, a bookseller of good 
reputation in St. Paul’s Churchyard, came to 
him in April, 1729, and brought so much of a 
copy of ‘Polly’ as would make two sheets in 
small pica letter, and asked him to print 2,000 
copies. Afterwards, in the same month, he 
printed 1,000 more for Astley. For the first 
impression he was paid 4I. 4s., for the second 
1l. 4s., and for music plates 61. 13s. 4d. It was 
not until a day or two before the delivery of the 
first impression that he found cause to believe 
that Astley had no right to the copy, and that 
Watson was a partner with Astley. Ayris 
believed that Watson printed the beginning of 
the book of which he (Ayris) printed two 
sheets. He had no intention to prejudice Gay. 

Thomas Astley admitted that he caused to be 
printed, in partnership with Watson and other 
defendants, two editions in octavo, with music, 
described as printed by T. Thompson, a fic- 
titious name. He believed the title-page was 
framed by Watson. He sold: 1,263 copies at 
5l. a hundred to booksellers, and about 12 to 
gentlemen at 1s. 6d. each ; 213 remained on his 
hands (November, 1732). His profit was not 
more than 15]. As soon as he had notice from 
John Barber, Esq., now Lord Mayor (who was 
agent for Gay in procuring the booksellers to 
sell Gay’s edition at 2s. 6d. a cofiy), of Gay’s sole 
right to the book, he immediately ceased to sell 
it, except about 12 copies at 1s:; and promoted 
the sale of Gay’s edition, paying to Mr. John 
Stagg 2s. each for 123 copies. . Barber had 
promised that if he did this there should be no 
prosecution. 

Robert Walker denied that he had printed 
‘Polly.’ But he admitted that he had sold at 
his shop some copies with the name Jeffery 
Walker set thereto, as he did other copies with 
the name Wright set thereto. He denied that 
he had threatened to print other editions. He 
admitted that, his brother having undertaken 
the publishing of a book of the same name as 
that mentioned in Gay’s bill, he was security 
for his brother, and paid the printers. He 
believed that two or three editions appeared, 
but knew no details. He had no copies not 
printed by Wright. 

Thomas Read said that about April 8th, 
1729, he bought a book, ‘Polly,’ printed by 
Thompson, for 1s. 6d.; and from it he printed 
(between April 8th and 11th) 500 copies at his 
own expense and upon his own sole account, 
in which there were alterations in every page 
and the preface and music were omitted. These 
were described as sold by Read,‘not as printed 
by him. Three hundred and ‘fifty copies were 
exposed for sale at Read’s shop in Whitefriars, 
near Fleet Street, and they were disposed of, 
some at 1s., some at 9d., and some at 8d. The 
remaining 150 had been converted into waste 
paper. Read said he was, on the whole, a loser. 
He knew nothing as to who published the 
editions printed by Jeffery Walker or Thomp- 
son. He never said he had a right to print the 
book, but thought he might as well do it as 
Thompson. When Gay’s bill was filed against 
him, only 157 copies of his edition remained 
unsold ; he afterwards sold only 7 copies. He 
never threatened to sell the remaining 150 
copies, though he intended to do so. Ina 
demurrer dated November 12th, 1729, Read, 
Watson, and Walker said that.they believed 
that some copies of Gay’s book were published 
before his title to it was registered at Stationers’ 
Hall. 

The case was frequently before the court 
between 1729 and 1732. Some of the defend- 
ants were arrested on an attachment because 





they did not answer Gay’s bill, but delay 
followed delay. In December, 1731, Gay 
wrote to Swift :— 

“T have had an injunction for me against 

pirating booksellers, which I am sure to get nothing 
by, and will, I fear, in the end draw me of some 
money. When I began this prosecution, I fancied 
there would be some end of it; but the law still 
goes on, and it is probable that I shall some time or 
other see an attorney's bill as long as the bock.” 
In another year Gay died, leaving the case still 
unsettled ; but the action was revived by his 
sisters, who inherited his property, and we are 
told by the Rev. Joseph Baller, Gay’s nephew, 
that, with the aid of a Mr. Stuckley, their 
counsel, the matter was brought to a hearing, 
and a verdict obtained in their favour :— 

“The booksellers were then glad to compromise 
the matter by discharging the full costs, and paying 
Mr. Gay’s sisters a large sum besides, in considera- 
tion of which they (the sisters) conveyed the 
property of the said sequel to the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 
and all the remaining copies of it, into the book- 
sellers’ hands.” 

Matters might, therefore, have turned out 
worse than they did in the end; but in the 
mean time Gay had passed away. 

G. A. AITKEN. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


One of the busiest and most interesting, if 
also one of the least successful of theatrical 
seasons, has expired. One theatre after another 
has closed its doors, and the only houses, with 
the exception of the Haymarket, which have 
kept open, have been occupied either with 
melodrama or with those lightest forms of 
entertainment, opéva-bouffe and farcical comedy, 
which are supposed to be proof against the 
influences of season. The latest house to close 
has been Daly’s, at which performances were 
givenup to last night. The Vaudeville reopens 
this evening with a musical “farcical comedy, 
entitled ‘A Trip to Chicago.’ With this 
addition, however, the number of West-End 
theatres at which performances are given re- 
main under half a score, representing thus the 
lowest point which in modern days has often 
been reached. 

THE past season has been spoken of as interest- 
ing. It deserves that epithet in many respects. 
The appearance of the entire company of the 
Comédie Frangaise and that of Signora Duse 
are in themselves sufficient to justify its 
application. Neither experiment, it is said, 
has been financially remunerative, a fact which, 
though explicable for other reasons, shows 
the comparative indifference of the public to 
what would once have constituted a high attrac- 
tion. So far as regards the English drama 
the outlook is promising. A season that has 
witnessed the production of pieces such as 
‘Becket,’ ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ ‘A 
Woman of No Importance,’ and ‘The Bauble 
Shop,’ to say nothing of other and less successful 
efforts, may, indeed, claim some absolute accom- 
plishment. 

Svucu changes as the present week has wit- 
nessed have been chiefly in quasi-musical pieces. 
The Gaiety, the one house that vies in popu- 
larity with the music-halls, and in order to do 
so adopts some of their proceedings, has given 
the burlesque of ‘In Town’ with a change of 
cast all but complete, and with the addition of 
a clever female mimic and a marvellous whistler. 
Miss Sylvia Gerrish, an American actress, has 
made at the Trafalgar Square Theatre her 
first appearance as Nitouche ; and Miss Violet 
Cameron has reappeared at the Shaftesbury in 
‘Morocco Bound.’ 

A SPECTACULAR revival of ‘King Henry V.’ 
is promised at Drury Lane after the pantomime. 
Some interest will attend this, as it will be pre- 
sumably the last Shakspearean performance 
at that house. ‘Henry V.’ was first seen at 
Drury Lane in 1747, though Hill’s adaptation 
was given twenty-four years earlier. 
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For the approaching autumn season Sir 
Augustus Harris will give a drama announced 
as by himself and Mr. Henry Pettitt. He is 
a disbeliever in the approaching destruction of 
Drury Lane. Threatened men sometimes live 
long, wr it may be the same with threatened 
houses. The outlook, however, is not cheering. 

‘PARALLEL ATTACKS,’ a comedietta by Mr. 
Frederick Innes, now prefaces at the Strand 
the performance of ‘ The Sleepwalker.’ 

Tse new play which Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones is writing for the Haymarket is now said 
to be in verse and to be founded on the ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales.’ 

On the forthcoming revival of ‘Caste’ at the 
Garrick Theatre Mr. Hare will, it is said, sub- 
stitute for the part of Sam Gerridge that of 
Eccles, and Mrs. Bancroft, relinquishing her 
delightful creation of Polly, will play the Mar- 
quise. 

Mario Ucnarp, the dramatist, whose death 
is announced from Paris, was the well-known 
husband of a celebrated wife, Madeleine Brohan 
of the Comédie Francaise. Born in Paris the 
28th of December, 1824, he gave to the Théatre 
Frangais on the 12th of March, 1857, ‘La 
Fiammina,’ a four-act drama, in which the well- 
known difficulties of his domestic life were 
handled with a boldness and skill that com- 
manded something more thanasuccés de scandale. 
This was followed at the same house, on the 
1st of March, 1858, by ‘Le Retour du Mari,’ 
also in four acts, and no less indiscreet in 
revelation. This piece was, however, a 
complete failure. ‘La seconde Jeunesse ’ fol- 
lowed at the Vaudeville, April 27th, 1859, and 
was well acted by MM. Brindeau and Lafon- 
taine and Madame Fargueil. ‘La Postérité 
d’un Bourgmestre,’ a one-act extravaganza, was 
given, under the pseudonym of Durand, at the 
Variétés, June 9th, 1864. ‘La Charmeuse,’ a 
four-act comedy, was played at the Vaudeville, 
December 28th, 1864, without any form of 
dénotiment, which the author, objecting to the 
production of the piece with M. Parade in a 
vole intended for M. Febvre, purposely with- 
held. It failed, and in its ruin dragged down 
the management. A dramatic version, by MM. 
Emile Blavet and Fabrice Carré, of M. 
Uchard’s well-known novel ‘ L’Oncle Barbassou’ 
enjoyed, when produced at the Gymuase, 

November 6th, 1891, less success than was 
anticipated. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MAR- 
STON & COMPANY (Ltd.) 
beg to announce as just ready a 
New Edition, at Half-a-Crown, 
of Mr. BLACKMORE’S famous 
Novel, ‘LORNA DOONE: a 
Romance of Exmoor, contain- 
ing a Photogravure Portrait of 
Mr. Blackmore, taken in June 
last expressly for this Popular 
Edition. Bound in cloth extra; 
uniform in style with the Cheap 
Reissues of WM. BLACK’S and 
THOMAS HARDY’S Novels. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE and RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By JULES RIVIERE. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait, crown Re. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is ) bey phen = its ee are brightened with 


and operatic cele- 
brities. "— Leed's y te 


WITH CAPTAIN. STAIRS to 
KATANGA. By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, L.R.C P. 
F.R.G.S., Medical Officer of the Pena With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. clot: 

e book is a really thrilli story of African adventure, and 
arguenes in wealth of incident and hair-breadth ‘scapes many a work of 
scusational fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“CLEAR ROUND!” Seeds of Story 


from other Countries. By E. A. GORDON, M.J.S., 
Author of ‘ Child Culture,’ ie. With a Map and Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The book is very well done; it ought to find pleased and apprecia- 
tive readers of all sorts and conditions. The writer has taste, energy, 
and an pooh style.” OS 


OBEAH: WITCHCRAFT the 
WEST INDIES. By HESKETH J. BELL, F.R.G.S. 
og New Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 
clo’ ee 


LOW’S HANDBOOK to the 

CHARITIES of LONDON. 1893 Kdition. (Fifty- 
Giving details of over a Thousand 
Crown 8vo. paper covers, ls. ; 








seventh Year.) 
Charitable Institutions. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
The CHINESE JAR: a Mystery. By 


FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,’ &c. Crown ‘vo. paper covers, Is. 

‘<The Chinese Jar’ is one of Mr. Fergus Hume’s most ingenions 
1 tales, and, as his readers are aware, that is to say much of 











MISCELLANEA 


—~>— 


Messan.—Speaking of messan, in the Athe- 
meum of July 22nd, Mr. Aitken says that the 
correct meaning is cur. This is too absolute ; 
it unnecessarily implies degeneracy, and it 
tends to confound the messan with the tike or 
tyke. A reference to Jamieson will show Mr. 
Aitken that the messan is primarily (as with 
Dunbar) a small dog, or a lapdog, and then the 
cottager’s dog of no particular breed, but still 
small, and possibly pretentious. In this way the 
messan gradually becomes a mongrel, and may 
be a tinker’s companion, as in ‘ The Twa Dogs.’ 
All the derivations proposed for messan suggest 
a polite and respectable origin. Even a tinkler- 
gipsy’s messan has grace and dignity by com- 
parison with a collier’s tyke. 

Tuomas Bayne. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. D.-J. F.—J. A. J. de V.— 
C. C. S.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 
To all parts of the United Kingdom. 


For Twelve Monthz... 15 3 

For Six Months ___... 7 
For all Countries within the "Postal mie. 

For Twelve Months... ove ooo -. 18 0 

For Six Months oo ove ooo oo 9 0 


it.”—Morning Post. 


LYDIA. By Sydney Christian. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“« Lydia’ is interesting.”—Black and White. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


WESSEX NOVELS BY 
THOMAS HARDY. 


Uniform crown 8vo. volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 
The TRUMPET MAJOR. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
NOW READY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


WHITE HEATHER. By William 


BLACK. Being the New Volume in the Cheap and Uni- 
form Edition of William Black’s Complete Novels. 


AUGUST NUMBER, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


With Presentation Portrait of PRINCESS FERDINAND 
of BULGARIA, and about 40 Illustrations of Dresses and 
Fancy Work. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The FICTION NUMBER, August) 
of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, contain- 
ing numerous complete Short Stories. 











London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lt»p., 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN'’s 
LIST. 


THE PROSE WORKS 
HEINRICH HEINE, 


Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELANp, 


Now complete in 8 vols. crown 8vo. price 5s. each ; 
in a box, 21. 2s, 5 the 
1. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, &c. 
2,3. PICTURES of TRAVEL. 1823-1828. In 2 vols. 
4. The SALON. Letters on Art, Music, Popular Life, and Politics, 
5,6. GERMANY. In 2 vols. 
7,8. FRENCH AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris. [; 
Vol. 11. Lutetia. asvel, VoL mm 
Times.—‘‘ We can > grag no better medium fo; 
ance at first hand with ‘the German Aristophanes’ than the wots 
Heinrich Heine, translated by" Charles rey Leland. Mr. Lela 
manages pretty successfully to preserve the easy grace of the original ” 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF 
HEINRICH HEINE, 


Illustrated by 122 — Unpublished Letters addressed b 
different Members of his Family. Edited by his Nephey, “har 
LUDWIG VON EMBDEN. ‘Translated by CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND. 8vo. with Portraits, 12s. 6d. 

Times.—There is no end to the contrasts which Heine's life ang 
character present. Mr. Leland’s translatio on is skilful and exact, and 
his annotations are often instructive.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


Together with a Letter to the Women of ee ik “ ay 
Sonata y C. BEHRS. from the ‘Sen CR 
TURNER, Eng lish Lecturer in the University of St. Petersbay, 8v0. 
oni with Foreral, 10 the profoundly inte: lished 
ritis ly.—‘* To oe prof — 'y interesting volume, pul 
a handsome form, I hope to roy hime ———" dyad by. Ay 
pete read with ine Of hie rank 1 = 
‘olstoy’s themes, there can be no on $ rank in contem 
literature. He is among the first, hor not the foremost of all.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MIDDLE LIFE, 


a ag ed SARCEY. Translated from the French by ELIZ. 
Daly Te _§ ane with signe ton 6d. é 
‘elegra nasmuch as M isa orien French 
critic fie lecturer, English readers Mill beg be glad to peruse his ‘ Recollee. 
tions of Middle Life.’....There is much attractiveness both in the style 
and the matter of these truthful records of an interesting past.” 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. By 


EDMUND GOSSE. In a gt crown Syo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d 
(Uniform with ‘Gossip brary. 
* Also a Limited sEaition, 0 on nian Paper, 25s. net. 
Pi Chronicle —*‘ Here is no lack interest nor of versatile 
courage. Mr. Gosse faces some of. the acutest controversies of the 
time. It is not ee that one volume ots short essays will to tackle 
80 many questions, at once so vexing and so vexed.” 


TWO BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
FROM WISDOM COURT. By Heny 


MERRIMAN and STEPHEN GRAHAM TALLENTYRE. 
with, 3 Llustrations by E. Courboin. 3s. 6d. 
we Orrmisr” in the Sun.— It is the book to take u Ltt og ke 
to the hills, to dream over on a hammock ; a holiday book par 
poo saloons of a sort which is not forgotten with the return to work.” 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN: 
Revised, and slightly Bearranged for the Henett of the Banet 
Seoteun. By F. ISTE With Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 
AS A MAN IS ABLE. By Dorothy} 


— TON. In3 vols. 
Daily Telegraph.—“‘ An extremely clever book....The literary talent 
evinced ine As Man is Able’ calls for unstinted r recognitio in.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“‘ We have saree but praise for the ori 







a 
her story....She has a bright an advanced mind; she is inn 
rut, and seems to suffer from the y rostanint of few musty 

ay yh gaa GRAY, Author of ‘The Silence of Dean out 
n3vi 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
THE LAST SENTENCE. 
Standard.—“‘‘ The Last Sentence’ is a remarkable story ; it abet 
with dramatic situations, the interest ss for a@ moment flags, a 
the characters are well drawn and consiste: 
THIRD THOUSAN. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By 


SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘Ideala.’ In 3 vols. 

Atheneum.— = is so full of interest that one feels inclined to give 
oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. The twins are among tbe 
most delightful ey amusing in fiction.” 

HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Paper cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
LATEST ADDITION. 
THE JEW. By J. I. Kraszewski 


Translated from the Polish by LINDA DA KOWALEWSKA. 

Mr. Grapsrone says :—‘I find in it an interesting picture of a 

historical crisis, with ua on in drawing character as well ad te 
types of pre’ 

among the Jews of astern ‘eee. “i 

TWO NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 

DONALD MARCY. By Elizabeth 


STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘The Gates Ajar,’ &c. 3s. 6d. 


PERCHANCE TO DREAM; and 


other Stories. MARGARET 8. BRISCOE. 33. 6d. 











t, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, "Bedford-street, Wwe. 
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C—CASS. Stiff covers,5s. (Published.) 
CAST—CLIVY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. (Published.) 
CLO—CONSIGNER. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. (Published.) 


E—EVERY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. (Published.) 


cften tangled wood of com- and con-. 
of the work is broken.”—Saturday Review, July 29, 1893. 


"RULERS OF INDIA.”—New Volume. 


Crown &vo. cloth, with Map, 2s. 6d. 
LORD CLIVE: and the Establishment of the 


English in India. By Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I. 


EARL of AUCKLAND, and the First Afghan War. 
By Captain L, J. TROTTER, Author of ‘ India under Victoria,’ &c. 
“Fall of interest.” —TZimes. 


The following are also published:—Akbar, Albuquerque, Aurangzib, Madhava Rao 





































Every ppsindhia, Dupleix, Warren —-. Marquess Cornwallis, Marquess of Hastings, Mount- 
ught of Mtuart Blphinstone, Lord William Bentinck, Viscount Hardinge, Ranjit Singh, Marquess of 
aporary Mpalhousie, Clyde and Strathnairn, Earl Canning, Lord Lawrence, Earl of Mayo. 





UNIFORM WITH ‘“ RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 


AMES THOMASON. By Sir Ricnarp Tempte, 


Bart., M.P., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Governor of Bombay. With 


Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
French “Sir R. Temple’s book possesses a high value as a dutiful and interesting memorial of a man of lofty 
~~4 als, whose CXp! i were none the 'ess memorable because achieved exclusively in the field of peaceful 
ministration.” —Times. 












Small folio, 21s. net. 


RY_MNI HOMERICI. Codicibus denuo collatis 


recensuit ALFREDUS GOODWIN. Cum quatuor tabulis photographicis. 
Vol. II. crown 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


SWIFT: Selections from his Works. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by HENRY CRAIK. Vol. I., uniform with the above, pre- 
viously published, 7s. 6d. 

“Anadmirable speci of judici and scholarly editing.” —Times. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON VOL. I. 








, punt, to “Nobody has undertaken a task with such qualifications for it as Mr. Craik, whose life of the Dean long 
book par showed his attitude towards the subject to be a model of combined sobriety and me ae 

4 piew. 
prs “Mr, Craik knows more about the Dean than anybody else, and his work is done admirably.” a4 
EN : Manchester Guardian. 
dense’. Small 4to. 8s. 6d, net.—Only 250 Copies have been printed on Large Paper. 
Ea . . 
wisi MILTON'S PROSODY. An Examination of the 

Rules of the Blank Verse in Milton’s Later Poems, with an Account of the Versification 
TES, of ‘Samson Agonistes,’ and General Notes. By ROBEBT BRIDGES. 
rothy ee monograph by an author who has valid claims to be regarded as an authority on metrical 
ry talent 8vo. 16s. 

ive the BOOK of ENOCH. Translated from Professor 

“is” DILMANN’S Ethiopic Text. Emended and Revised in accordance with hitherto 


uncollated Ethiopic MSS., and with the Gizeh and Latin fragments, which are here 
blished in full. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Indices, by 
H. CHARLES, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. 
“An erudite work, which will be appreciated by Orientalists.”—Times. 


Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 


| PRIMER of HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
She Sug sng cu atures Nt ves opin ope.” =Sfonen 












. B 


ad to give 


smong the Royal 8vo. Large Paper, 40s. ; demy 8vo. Small Paper, 18s. 


leNALADIYAR; or, Four Hundred Quatrains in 


Tamil. With Introduction, Translation, and Notes, Critical, Philological, and Ex- 
planatory, to which is added a Concordance and Lexicon, with Authorities from the 
oldest Tamil Writers. By the Rev. G. U. POPH, M.A. D D. 


Small folio, 37. 3s. net. 


USEUM OXONIENSE. Part I. Catalogue of 


the Greek Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. By PERCY GARDINER, M.A. Litt.D., 
In and Merton Professor of Classical Archeology and Art. (Shortly. 


Just ready, Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised, Part II. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. Part II. 





" CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Imperial 4to. 
The present position of the Work is as follows :— 
Vol. I. Aand B, Edited by Dr. MURRAY. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, 27. 12s. 6d. ( Published. ) 
1p Also still sold in Parts as follows:—Part I, A—ANT; Part II, ANT—BATTEN ; Part III, BATTER—BOZ, each 12s, 6d, ; Part IV. § 1, BRA—BYZ, 7s. 6d 


Vol. II. Cand D, Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 





CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. (Published. ) 
CROUCHMAS—DE. (in the press.) 


Vol. III. E, F, andG. Edited by H. BRADLEY, M.A., with the co-operation of Dr. MURRAY. 


| EVERYBODY—FE. (In the press.) 


“This is an interesting part of the dictionary in many ways. For one thing, we have to congratulate Dr. Murray on being now clear out of the vast and 
Nay more, we may say that the end of C is in sight; and when C is disposed of it is not too much to say that the neck 


Crown 4to. stiff covers, 6s. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. Semitic Series. 


Vol. I. Part V. The PALESTINIAN VERSION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Five 
more Fragments recently acquired by the Bodleian Library. With Three Plates. 
Edited, with Introduction and Annotations, by G. H. GWILLIAM, B.D., Fellow of 
Hertford College. 

Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The SURGICAL ASPECT of TRAUMATIC IN- 


SANITY. Presented for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. By HERBERT A. POWELL, 
M.A. M.D. M.Ch. (Oxon.), F.R.C.S. (Edin.), Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
“Well worth the perusal of both surgeons and physicians.”—British Medical Journal. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 


GEOMETRY. With numerous Examples. By W. J. JOHNSTON, M.A., Lecturer 
in Mathematics in the University College of Wales. 
“ The work will take a good place in the modern literature of conics.”—Educational Times. 


Part II. f-"EMAINOS.—Now ready, imperial 4to. 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and 


the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the A hal 
Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A. D.D., and HENRY A. REDPATH, M.A., 
assisted by other Scholars. 
Part I. is also published. Part III. is in the press. Until the publication of Part V., but 
not afterwards, subscriptions may be paid in advance at the price of 4/. 4s. for the Six Parts. 


Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of ITALIAN LITERATURE. By 
F. J. SNELL, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


“The work will be valuable to any student who wishes to have a quick and general survey of the whole 
ground.”—Scotsman. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS, Illustrating 


the History of the Early Empire. By G. MoN. RUSHFORTH, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 


“It is the ideal book to place in the hands of students while they are attending a course of lectures about 
the period with which it deals.”—Athenewn. 8 18s. 6d 
vo. . * 


NOTES on RECENT RESEARCHES in ELEC- 


TRICITY and MAGNETISM. Intended as a Sequel to Professor Clerk-Maxwell’s 

‘Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism.’ By J. J. THOMSON, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow 

of Trinity College, Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge, 
«An important and learned work.”—TZimes. 


Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes. Book I. by H. C. BEECHING, B.A., sometime 
Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford; Book II. by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A., some- 
time Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Or Books I. and II. separately, 1s. 6d. each. 


“This edition of the first two bocks of ‘ Paradise Lost’ gives a brief summary of Milton’s career, and also 
discusses with care and suggestiveness the literary sr re the structure, and the intent of his great 


poem. ‘he notes are brief, numerous, and critical.”—Speak 


WORKS BY THE LATE PROF. HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


8vo. 21s. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS on SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED with LATIN SCHOLARSHIP and LITERATURE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ROMAN SATURA. §8vo. sewed, Is. 
ANCIENT LIVES of VERGIL. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 
PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a Translation 


and Commentary by JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ESSAYS by the late MARK PATTISON, sometime 


Rector of Lincoln College. Collected and Arranged. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 








2 peth Compiled by Major A. O. GREEN, R.E., p.s.c., Author of ‘ Modern Arabic Stories.’ 
~ Part I. is also published, 7s, 6d. 
and 





FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.,’ 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—_——~— 


‘Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies...... The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it ay fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.” —Spectator. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.” 

Manchester Examiner. 

“A mine of information of subjects connected 

with literature for the last fifty years.”"—Zcho. 


“ No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified...... The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they co every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 

“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard, 

“ A fascinating page of literary history.” 

dllustrated London News. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” — Scotsman. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Zeeds Mercury. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON, MP., 
and Sir DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 


AUGUST NUMBER now ready. 
Price One Shilling. 
The SOCIETY SERIES Continued by LADY ***** 


COLOURED FRONTISPIECE—“WHEN BERRIES 
RIPEN.” 

Twelve Full-Page Illustrations :—Our Highway to India: 
No. 1, Gibraltar; No. 2, Malta.—A Retrospect, by G. L. 
Seymour.—People we have Met: No. 2, The Pessimist, by 
“Rab,” &c. Other Illustrations by Enoch Ward, T. H. 
Robinson, A. Ludovici, A. P. Blunt, Sidney Cowell, Sidney 
Adamson, Charles E. Fripp, Miss Ada Bowley, Hall Hurst, 
L. Baumer, &c. 


SOCIETY: a RETROSPECT, by A WOMAN of the WORLD. 

Society: a Retrospect, being a continuation by a Woman 
of the World of the much-talked-of series of papers by Lady 
Cork, Lady Brooke, and Lady Jeune, on the aspects of 
English Society. i 


Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P., on ENGLAND'S 
POSITION in the MEDITERRANEAN. 


POEMS by Lewis Morris, Hon. Roden Noel, and A. Conan 
Doyle. 


CONTRIBUTIONS by E. Lester Arnold, W. H. Mallock, 
Hon. Geo. Curzon, M.P., W. E. Norris, Vice-Admiral 
P. Colomb, I. Zangwill, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Parr, and 
others. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING COMPETITION 
(No. 2),a novel, interesting, and diverting feature of the 
new magazine. 


“EVERY ONE IS ASKING WHO IS THE 
‘WOMAN OF THE WORLD.” 


Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Book- 
stalls in Great Britain and Ireland. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 18, Charing Cross-road, W.U. 
PUBLISHING OFFICES :—London: George Routledge & Sons 
(Limited), Broadway, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


MANCHESTER : George Routledge & Sons (Limited), 
16, Jackson's-row. 


NEW YORK: The International News Company. 
TORONTO: The Toronto News Company. 
MONTREAL : The Montreal News Company. 





- —_ 
MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDs 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, 


The price of each Volume will be 6, net, 
Now ready, 


1, A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of a PILGRIMAGE to AL-MADINAR 
and MECCAH. Complete. Carefully 
Revised from the Author’s own copy 
and containing all the Original Coloutei 
Illustrations and Maps and Plans, anj 
also the Woodcuts from the late 
Editions. In 2 vols, price 12s, net, 


Ready immediately, 


2. A MISSION to GELELE, 
KING of DAHOMEY. In 2 yok. 
price 12s. net. 


Ready shortly, 


3. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; 
Tales of Hindu Devilry. With 3 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset, In 
1 vol. price 6s. net. 

There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of this 
book, limited to 200 copies, which will, in addition, 
contain a new Photogravure Frontispiece by Albert 

Letchford. Price and particulars on application to 

the Publishers. 

Each Work will be sold separately. 


Messrs, TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13, Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C, 
Trade supplied by Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON, KENT & Co, Ltd. 





THE LATEST EDITION OF ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS. 


In 4 vols. medium 8vo. cloth, gilt top, yrice 3/. 


THE FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, SEDGES, AND 
FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND THEIR ALLIES THE CLUB MOSSES, PEPPERWORTS, AND HORSETAILS. 
By ANNE PRATT. With 313 accurately-coloured Plates. 
This set contains all the matter and I|lustrations of the Ooriginal Six-Volume Edition, now out of print. 


“The Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great Britain’ was Miss Pratt’s opus 2 
botanical work on a thoroughly scientific basis, and those who are acquainted with the work believe she succeeded.” 


In medium 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 15s. 
THE GRASSES, SEDGES, and FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND THEIR ALLIES THE CLUB MOSSES, PEPPERWORTS, AND HORSETAILS. 
With 74 accurately-coloured Plates. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co, Bedford-street, Strand. 


um; her aim was to write a populir 
Daily News. 
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The Volume JANUARY to JUNE, 1893, 


With the Index, 


Price 10s. 64., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1.; 
by post, 1s, 3d. 
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ZOLA’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


PAS CA L. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated by ERNEST VIZETELLY. With a Portrait of the Author. 
“+ Dr. Pascal’ should justify M. Zola in the eyes of those who have ever had any doubt as to the design of his work, 
f its scientific aim and its moral purpose. Zola is of all others the writer with a purpose, a motive as definite as that of 
oe man of science or philanthropist...,..And so we say moral purpose, consciously moral.”—Bookman. 


Also, uniform, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The DOWNFALL. By Emite Zora. With 2 Maps. 
The DREAM. By Emite Zoua. With 8 llustrations. 





SIXPENNY EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S GREATEST NOVEL. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


By CHARLES READE. 
Anentirely New Edition, handsomely printed in medium 8vo. with Portrait cover, price SIXPENCE ; cloth limp, 1s. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. Outram 


TRISTRAM. With Two Hundred Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform 
with ‘Cranford.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. Edition de Luze, limited to 250 copies, 30s. net. 


GUARD/IAN.—“‘A reprint in a smaller form of a charming book charmingly illustrated...... It is just the right com- 
panion for an English holiday.” 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. By 


MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 
ATHENZUM.—“ The joyousness, the gaiety, the drollery, too, of the book are contagious. In wit and liveliness it 
certainly surpasses the first series of recollections. A more charming volume of travel it would be impossible to name.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being the Autobio- 


phy of MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. With Portraits. 2vols. Second 
ition, Extra crown 8vo. 17s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of reader. Miss North’s powers of description are 
not confined to her brush alone, and some of the descriptive work of her pen is of avery high merit. She wrote always with 
aclear conciseness, with a very full power of expression, and with an abundance of quiet humour.” 

TIMES,—“ A book which will delight and entertain many readers.” 


SOME HINTS on LEARNING to DRAW. By G. W. ©, 


HUTCHINSON, Art Master at Clifton College. With Illustrations by Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir George 
Reid, P.R.S.A., G@. E. Watts, R.A., and other artists. Super-royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
JOURNAL of EDUCATION.—“ Starting from the very elements of perspective he ends with the life school, and he 
touches by the way on freehand drawing, drawing from the cast, reproductions in pen and ink, and painting in mono- 
chrome, On all these topics he is suggestive and helpful without pretending to exhaust them.” 


BRITISH FOREST TREES and their SYLVICULTURAL 
CHARACTERISTICS and TREATMENT. By JOHN NISBET, of the Indian Forest Service. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


_SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Those who are of Evelyn’s mind in their love of woodlands will find Mr. Nisbet’s work full 
of interest, and those whose concern in the subject is of a more practical nature will be repaid by this clear exposition of 
the principles of sylviculture.” 

CADEM Y.—‘‘ The book is a necessity to sylviculturists, while all who are interested in arboriculture will learn from 
Mr. Nisbet’s pages much that may well be pondered.” 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—*‘ Mr. Kipling’s volume is fully equal to “ne he has done. 
excellences, it is remarkable for a wider choice of topic. 





Exhibiting unimpaired all his characteristic 
his may fairly be taken as a sign of ripening powers.” 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 31s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘ Pietro Ghisleri’ takes a very high 
place among in wavele of the year.” 


én ATHEN 2s ‘M.—‘*There are no dull pages in this elaborate and engrossing study of contemporary manners and 


. SPEAKER,.—“ Mr. Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he has been brilliantly successful in a task in which 
ety-nine out of every hundred writers would have failed.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


The WITCH of PRAGUE: a Fantastic Tale. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR APPARENT. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted from the ‘Times.’ Vol. I. 


1851-1875, Vol. II. 1876-1892, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN & CO, London, 





Now ready 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBRARY of 
FICTION. 


Crown 8yo. 336 pp., with 5 Full-Page llustrations, 
paper cover, ls.; cloth, ls. 62. 
The SPANISH TREASURE. A Story of Love 
and the Love of Gold. By ISABELLA CASTELAR. 


Crown 8vo. 346 pp., with 4 Full-Page Illustrations, 
paper cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The KING of HONEY ISLAND. An Historical 
Romance of the Creole Coast. By MAURICE THOMPSON. 
London: James Henderson, 
Red Lion House, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
New York: Robert Bonner’s Sons. 





MRS. ANDREW DEAN’S 
POPULAR NOVEL, 


FINCH-BRASSEY, 


M FS. 


Is NOW READY 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


From the Atheneum. 


“A genuine piece of human nature...... evidently 
taken from life. At times clever and striking 
generalizations refresh the reader. A story set in 


vivacious and pleasant lines.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
Publishers to Her Majesty, London. 





Price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 


NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, MAy 138th, 
27th. JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th eontains a BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
‘ J - : Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
ane, E.C 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2lst, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
, Jo ve Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 





CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 


and all other Accidents Insured against by 
THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
The oldest and largest Company providing for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
&, Cornhill, London. Me viaNe } secretaries. 


ALMLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


37, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


PPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like ) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken - beans) of the natura) 
Cocoa, on being sub ected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for usea finely-tiavoured powder 
—Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has only the consistence of tea, of which it is now taking 
the place with many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. 

Sold by Grocers, &c., in Packets and Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


Dizssrozns MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 

and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 

Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING PUBLISHED BY 


CASSELL & COMPANY. 


MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 


CATRIONA. A Sequel to ‘Kidnapped. Being the Further Adventures 


of DAVID BALFOUR at HOME and ABROAD. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 2 Maps. Price 6s. 


[Ready September 1, 


Since this Work appeared in serial form in the pages of one of the magazines it has been revised by the Author. 











Clark Russell 
L. T. Meade 
Mrs. Parr... 
Mrs. Alexander 
James Payn 
Frank Barrett 


” 
E. W. Hornung 
J. M. Barrie 
R. L. Stevenson 


R. a Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne ... 


Q - 
Stanley J. Weymaz ... 
Barry Pain ... a 
Dr. Edward Eggl<sto 
Morley Roberts 

Pierre Loti ... 

Egerton Castle 

Carlton Dawe . 
Commander Shore, R.N. 
Conan Doyle 

Rider Haggard 

Edward E. Hale 


x” 9” 
Cecil Hardy 
Katherine B. Foot 
Maurus Jokai 
Mrs. Molesworth 
A. Werner ... ee 
Elizabeth B. Custer ... 


“LIST, YE LANDSMEN!” Three Vols. 

The MEDICINE LADY 

The SQUIRE ... ee 

The SNARE of the FOWLER 

A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON 

OUT of the JAWS of DEATH ; 

UNDER a STRANGE MASK _... pes 

The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE ... 

TINY LUTTRELL. Two Vols. 

The LITTLE MINISTER rm 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS . 

A FOOTNOTE to HISTORY 

The MASTER of BALLANTRAE 

The BLACK ARROW 

TREASURE ISLAND 

KIDNAPPED 

The WRECKER 

The SPLENDID SPUR 

NOUGHTS and CROSSES 

The BLUE PAVILIONS 

I SAW THREE SHIPS ‘i: pie soy 
A BLOT of INK (Translated by Q and Pav Francxe) 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE je 
PLAYTHINGS and PARODIES 

The FAITH DOCTOR eo iis 

The REPUTATION of GEORGE SAXON ... 

The BOOK of PITY and of DEATH 

“LA BELLA,” and Others 

MOUNT DESOLATION bbs ine 
SMUGGLING DAYS and SMUGGLING WAYS 

The DOINGS of RAFFLES HAW bs 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. New and Revised Edition 
The NEW OHIO 

SYBIL KNOX; or, Home Again 

SHADOW of a SONG ake 

The ROVINGS of a RESTLESS BOY 

DR. DUMANY’S WIFE 

LEONA a 

O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD 

TENTING on the PLAIN 
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NOW READY, 


“LITTLE FOLKS” MIDSUMMER VOLUME. Containing 432 pages of 


Letterpress, with Pictures on nearly every page, together with 2 Full-Page Plates printed in colours, and 4 Tinted Plates. Coloured boards, 3s. 64.; 


cloth gilt, 5s. 





*," A Descriptive List of Books suitable for Holiday Reading will be forwarded post free on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lmrep, Lud 


gate-hill, London ; or may be obtained of any Bookseller. _ 








E iitorial C should be add 


to “The Editor”—Adver and Busi 








Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Printed by Jcun C, Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C, Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 5, 1893. 
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